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WILLIAM III..s CHARGERS AT THE 
BATTLE OF THE BOYNE. 


Viscount WoLSELEY, in the first chapter 
of his interesting autobiography, states that 
there is a tradition in his family to the effect 
that when William III.’s horse got bogged, 
crossing the Boyne, Col. (afterwards Briga- 
dier) Wm. Wolseley, of the Inniskilling 
Horse, who was riding close to the king, 
exchanged steeds with his Majesty. Lord 
Wolseley goes on to say that if King William 
rode a white charger at the Boyne, as repre- 
sented in the historic picture of the battle, 
then the tradition falls to the ground, as 
Col. Wolseley’s horse was a black one on 
the eventful day in question. 

There is nearly always some foundation 
for tradition, but lapse of years generally 
brings about perversion of facts. It is on 
record that William with his left wing of 
cavalry got into a morass on the brink of the 
Boyne, and many of the officers, including the 
‘king, got bogged and had to dismount. The 
troopers helped to get the chargers out of 


the deep mire, and Private McKinlay, of the 
Inniskilling Dragoons, is said to have ex- 
tricated his Majesty’s horse. It is more than 
probable that when William’s charger got 
vogged one of the Inniskilling officers, near 
the king’s person, offered to exchange horses 
with his royal master ; but there is nothing 
to prove that the “swap” took place. Making 
due allowance for the exaggeration of family 
| tradition, it may be fairly surmised that 
when King William met with this unexpected 
check to his passage of the Boyne, he in- 
curred a debt of obligation to an Inniskilling 
ofiicer, and that this gentleman was pre- 
sumably Capt. Tobias Mulloy. In Burke’s 
| ‘Commoners’ (edit. 1838, vol. iv. p. 149) is to 
be found the following circumstantial story 
| in connexion with the battle of the Boyne :— 
| “It is stated that Capt. Mulloy,* perceiving 
William’s horse shot [sic], rode up and gave his own 
charger to the king, and that for this seasonable 
| service his Majesty requested he would call at his 
tent after the action, and choose whatever horse he 
pleased from the royal stud. Mulloy selected one 
called Kaiser, the king’s favourite, which William 
| cheerfully gave him, with the housings and pistols. 
This horse, which lived to be forty years of age, 
never was allowed to be ridden by any but the old 
| captain, and when he began to get stiff, was let run 
for life.” 

William was nineteen hours in the saddle 
| on the eventful 1 July, 1690, so that he may 
possibly have changed his charger more than 
once. This monarch, like Frederick the 
Great, is generally depicted riding a white 
horse ; but it does not follow that Kneller, 
whom William made choice of 

To fix him graceful on the bounding steed, 
portrayed the royal charger in its true colour. 
Artists, like poets, have their licence. Napo- 
leon is always represented ona white charger 
called Marengo; and we are told he rode this 
horse at Marengo, Austerlitz, Jena, Wagram, 
in the Russian campaign, and finally at 
Waterloo. The late Hon. F. Lawley, in an 
article published in 1896, states that “he 
was unable to believe that Napoleon rode at 
Waterloo in 1815 the horse that had carried 
him at Marengo in 1800, and still less that 
the horse went through the Russian campaign 
of 1812.” CHARLES DaLton. 


* Capt. Toby Mulloy served with the Innis- 
killing forces in 1689, and was one of the officers 
who received three months’ pay in England, 27 Feb., 
1690, with orders to return to Ireland (‘English 
Army Lists and Commission Registers,’ 1661-1714, 
vol. iii. p. 168). Mulloy served at the Boyne, and 
subsequently accepted a lieutenancy in the corps 
now known as the 8th Hussars, and became captain- 
lieutenant in 1695. In 1712 he was appointed to Sir 
Daniel O’Carroll’s Regiment of Dragoons in Por- 
tugal. He died in 1734. 
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‘OMAR KHAYYAM. 

Ir may be interesting to note the earliest 
appearance of any text or translation of 
‘Omar Khayyam in Europe. Hitherto the 
earliest mention of him recorded has been in 
Von Hammer Purgstall’s ‘Geschichte der 
Schénen Redekunste Persiens’ (Vienna, 1818), 
in which translations of twenty-five quatrains 
occur at pp. 80-83. From that time until 
Prof. FE. B. Cowell “introduced” ‘Omar to 
FitzGerald nothing was heard of him, and 
nothing appeared in print until FitzGerald’s 
first edition in 1859, if we except Garcin de 
Tassy’s * Note, 
oe to him by FitzGerald in 1857 (Paris). 


ave recently had my attention called to | 
p. 137 of vol. v. (1816) of that interesting | 


collection published in Vienna by a society 
of amateurs (of whom Baron Von Hammer | 
Purgstall was one), and entitled *Fund- 
gruben des Orients. Here I find the Persian 
text of the quatrain which is No. 411 in the 
Lucknow Lithographs of 1878 and 1894, and | 
No. 89 in the Bodleian MS. from which 
FitzGerald worked. To itis appended:— | 


printed from (Pari | 


uatrains give no accurate representation of 
the original in any of their versions,” a state- 
ment whose gross and glaring inaccuracy has 
been clearly demonstrated within the last 
ten years. 
| Apart from ‘Omar Khayyam, this “ potter 
and the pot” story has been told by Ferid-ud- 
din ’Attar in his ‘ Mantik-ut-tair’ (the ‘ Par- 
liament of Birds’), ll. 2345-59, FitzGerald’s 
beautiful translation of which is to be found 
at p. 467 of vol. ii. of his ‘ Literary Remains’ 
(Macmillan, 1889). 
Epwarp 


EPITAPHIANA., 

In Whitchurch Graveyard, Dorsetshire, is 
a tomb bearing the following strange conca- 
tenation of names (I quote from memory) :— 

Arabella Jennerenna Raquetenna AmabelGrunter, 

daughter of John Grunter. 
This I saw for myself and can vouch for, but 
not for that which is said to be in Axminster 
Churchyard or in its neighbourhood, and 
which runs :— 


A Fracmest or Omar Kutta. Anna Maria Matilda Sophia Johnson Thompson 


By H. G. Keene. 

"Twas yesterday, I chanced to stop 

In passing, at a potter's shop. 

The churl was stript, and in a heat 

Working some fresh clay with his feet ; 

While at each kick, methought the clay, 

In gentle accents, seemed to say, 

** Not quite so rough ; for, lately, mine F 

Was the same form, my friend, as thine.” 
This is the quatrain which FitzGerald ren- 
dered in his first edition :— 

For in the Market-place, one Dusk of Day, 

I watch'd the Potter thumping his wet clay: 

And with its all obliterated Tongue ; 

It murmur'd: “ Gently, Brother, gently, pray.” 
Baldly and literally translated, the quatrain 
reads :— 

I saw a potter in the bazar yesterday, 

he was violently pounding the fresh clay, 

and that clay said to him in mystic language, 

*T was once like thee, so treat me well.” 

The Persian text in the ‘Fundgruben’ is 
identical with that of the Bodleian MS., the 
Lucknow Lithograph having garami, ** reve- 
rently,” for nti, “ well,” in the fourth line. 

It is further interesting to note that this 
H. G. Keene was Professor of Arabic and 
Persian, and Registrar, of Haileybury College, | 
where, in 1825, was born to him the H.G. Keene | 
who became an Indian judge, and wrote his 
autobiography in ‘A Servant of John Com- 
pany’ (London, 1897). This latter, in an 
article in \/acmillan’s Magazine for November, 
1887, entitled ‘Omar Khayyam,’ attacks the 
literalness of FitzGerald, and says, “ These 


| Kettleby Rundell, 


| lt sounds like a cesuraless hexameter run 
mad, and I shall never forget the uncon- 
| trollable fits of laughter with which I first 
| heard it from the late Rev. Edward Peck, of 
Lyme Regis. 

In Southwell (Notts) there is also said to 


| be a sepulchral inscription on the death of a 


young mother :— 
Twelve years I was a maid, 
One year I was a wife ; 
Half an hour | was a mother, 
And then I lost my life. 
Francis Kine. 
The following epitaphs, none of which I 
have seen in print, were all copied on the 
spot. 
At Snibston, Leicestershire, date 1771 :— 
A neighbour good, a prudent wife, 
A tender parent while she had life, 
Always good-natured to the poor, 
And freely gave them of her store. 
We hope these virtues will her comfort be 
When she her dearest Saviour comes to see. 
At Dorchester, Oxfordshire, date 1811 : 
Death spyed these new sprung flowers, which find- 
ing fit 
For blessed Abram’s bosom gather’d it. 
The souls of Babes perfume th’ Almighty’s Throne 
Rose Buds are far more sweet than Roses blown. 
At All Saints’ Church, Hastings, date 
1820 :— 
Here lies an only darling Boy 
Who was his widow’d Mother's joy; 
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f Her grief and sad affliction prove 
o How tenderly she did him love. 
le- In childish play he teas'd a mule 
as Which rag'd its owner’s angry soul, 
st And through whose angry blows and spleen 
This child so soon a corpse was seen. 
His Mother now is left to mourn 
- The loss of her beloved Son. eri 
d- Though sighs and tears will prove in vain, 
li She hopes in Heaven to meet again. | 
At Chapel-en-le-Frith, Derbyshire, date | 
1881 :— 
Thou wert a sweet winning child, | 
And wise beyond thy years—_ 
Thy Father's pride, thy Mother's joy, 
For thee fast falls [src] our tears. 
W. B. H. 
* The following rather curious epitaph I 
. copied from a stone attached to the north side 
sa of the tower of Colerne Church, Wilts :— 
r In Memory of Jonathan Southward, Butcher, | 
. who died Feb. 29, 1727, aged 37. 
It In Memory of Jonathan Southward, voungest son 
r of Doctor Jonathan Nouthward, Born July 31, 17738, 
d died Mar. 12, 1847. 
By these Inscriptions be it understood, 
My occupation was in shedding blood, _ | 
ms And many a beast by me was weekly slain, 
Hunger to ease and Mortals to maintain. 
n Now here I rest from sin and sorrow free, 
i By means of Him who shed His blood for me. | 
t R. B—r. | 
§ 
. On a monument to the Luther family in 
. Kelvedon Hatch Church, Essex, dated 1638, 


is inscribed :— 
“Fratres in unum” — Heere lies Richard and 
Anthonie Luther esquires, so truly loving brothers 
that they lived neere fortie years joint housekeepers | 
at Miles, without anie accompt between them. 
Miles, or rather Myless, was the ancient 
mansion of the Luther family in this parish, | 
and was pulled down in 1843. The estate | 
descended to the Fanes of Wormsley, in 
Oxfordshire, one of whom had married the | 
heiress of the family. Whether they were in 
any way descended from the solitary monk 


certainly the name points to a German origin. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The following epitaph is from Idle Church- 
yard, Yorks :— 

In Memory of Jeremiah Brooke of Idle. 

As a mariner on the troubled ocean of human life 
he had many severe tossings and many fierce strug- 
gles with its tempestuous billows until at length he 
welcomed Christ as the great Captain of his Salva- 
tion and on the 29°" day of December 1851 he was 
enabled to cast Anchor in the Article of Death and 
enter the Haven of Eternal repose after a voyage 
of 57 years. His voice of warning to those he has 


that shook the world I cannot say, though | gg 


left behind is Welcome the same Captain for there 
are storms on life’s dark waters. 


Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 


Baltimore House, Bradford. 


Isaac Watts anp Cowper. —In the 
‘Student’s English Literature’ (Murray, 
1901) this is part of what is said of Isaac 
Watts :— 

‘His hymns are well known to all Englishmen— 
few hymns can surpass ‘(;od moves in a mysterious 
way’ for acertain majesty of simple sound.” 


This ascription to Watts of Cowper's stately 
and sonorous ‘Light shining out of Dark- 
ness’ suggests a reference to the earlier 
writer’s hymn ‘Heavenly Joy on Earth,’ 
which constitutes No. xxx. in ‘Hymns and 
Spiritual Songs,’ book ii. (ed. 1758). The 
fourth stanza of this hymn :— 

The God that rules on high, 

And thunders when he please : 

That rides upon the stormy sky, 
And manages the seas— 


is not an unworthy predecessor of Cowper’s 
stronger and more resonant delineation :— 
God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform ; 
He plants his footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm. 


Tuomas Bayne. 


Biyss—E OF DAVENTRY AND OTHER Parts 
or NortHamMptTon.—I shall have pleasure in 
supplying entries tocorrespondents interested 
in this family. (Rev.) B. W. Buin-SToyYLe. 

Daventry. 


Witrcucrart (See ante, 
P 265.)—The following references may be 
‘ound useful by some of the readers of 
N. 
Archeologia, Index. 
Blakeborough, *‘ Wit of the North Riding,’ 169. 
Butler, ‘ Book of the Roman Catholic Church,’ 48. 
Cotton, ‘ Exeter Gleanings,’ 149. 
Ferguson, ‘Carlisle,’ 127. 
Foxe, ‘ Acts and Monuments, ed. 1 
Gentleman’s Mag., i. 29, 38: xxi. 269. 
Mag. Library: ‘Eng. Topog.,’ iv. 
: viii. 113. 
Gentleman’s Mag. Library: ‘Popular Supersti 
tions,’ Index. 

Giraldus Camb., v. 106. 

Hamilton, ‘ Quarter Sessions,’ 87. 

Historical MSS. Com. Reports, 
vii. 111, 445. 

Jackson, ‘ Shropshire Folk-lore,’ 145. 

Jeayes, ‘ Berkeley Charters,’ 335. 

Johnson, ‘ Leicester,’ 183. 

Le Brun, ‘Superstitions Anciennes et Modernes,” 
i. 158; ii. 38. 

Lecky, * Hist. of England in the Eighteenth Cent.,” 
third ed., i. 266-7 ; iii. 504. 

Lees, * Paisley,’ 327. 

Macgeorge, ‘ Glasgow,’ 194. 

* Middlesex County Records,’ i. Index. 


179. 


i. 12; vi. 104: 
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Moore, * Surnames in Man,’ 19. 

North Riding Record Soc., iii. Index. 

Parker Soc., Index. 

Pastor, *‘ History of the Popes,’ English trans., 
v. 

Preston, ‘Sermon before His Majesty,’ 1630, 33. 

Raine, ‘ Memoir of John Hodgson,’ i. 352: ii. 279. 

Scott, ‘Border Minstrelsy,’ ed. 1861, iii. 173: iv. 108. 

Smyth, Hundred of Berkeley,’ #. 

Thiers, ‘ Traité des Superstitions qui regardent 
les Sacremens,’ i. 238 ; iv. 522. 

Walker, ‘Sutferings of the Clergy,’ 209. 

Whitelock, * Memorials,’ Index. 

*York Castle Depositions,’ Surtees Soc. 

ASTARTE. 


“VALKYRIE”: ITs Pronuncration.— The 
pronunciation of Viking has been discussed 
in these columns (see ante, p. 125), but I do 
not remember seeing any question as to 
Valkyrie. The ‘Century Dictionary’ gives 
walky'rie, with penultimate stress. Is this a 
misprint? The — appended in illustration, 
from one of the old English ‘ Alliterative 
Poems’ (ed. Morris), prove both by their 
rhythm and alliteration that the correct 
sound is wdlkyrie :— 

Wychez & walkyries wonnen to that sale. 

The ‘Century’ is thus “hoist with its owne 
petar,” or with its own quotation, which is 
confirmed by the practice of later bards. 
Southey, in an early effort. called ‘The Death 
of Odin’ (*‘ Poems,’ by R. Lovell and R. 
Southey, 1795, p. 106), has rilke ry:— 

No virgin goddess him shall call, 

To join you in the shield-roof'd hall : 

No Valkery for him prepare 

The smiling mead with lovely care. 
Modern authors seem to prefer the abbrevia- 
tion vdlkyr, e.¢., William Morris in his ‘Story 
of Sigurd the Volsung.’ How did Lord Dun- 
raven accent the name of his yacht, the 
Valkyrie, which competed for the America 
cup! Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Tennyson’s House, Twickennam. — On 
looking over the advertisements in the 
Morning Post of 12 September I came across 
one with this heading, notifying that the 
house was to be let. It was described as 
having been ‘‘for many years the residence 
of the poet, wherein were composed his prin- 
cipal works.” The house in Tennyson’s time 
was known as Chapel House, Montpelier 
Row, a designation which, according to the 
Rev. RK. 8. Cobbett in his ‘ Memorials of 
Twickenham’ (p. 376), was subsequently 
changed to Holyrood House. Tennyson and 
his wife entered into occupation of this house 
in January or February, 1851. It is described 
in the present Lord Tennyson’s ‘Memoir’ of 
his father (i. 338) as overlooking the parks of 
General Peel and the Duc d’Aumale. “It 


was entered through a square hall, and on 
the fine old staircase stood the carved figure 
of a mitred bishop, ‘as if to bless the passers 
by.’” The house agents say nothing of this 
figure, but mention the “magnificent stair- 
case,” and then go on to talk about the 
“three reception rooms, five bedrooms, bath, 
and offices,’ as if it had been merely the 
house of John Smith or William Jones. But 
the “long, shady, picturesque gardens” re- 
call us to the poet, for it was there he spent 
happy days, reading aloud passages of any 
book that struck him (*‘ Memoir,’ i. 355, 356). 

The Tennysons left Twickenham on 24 No- 
vember, 1853, having occupied Chapel House 
for less than three years, and on the following 
day entered into possession of Farringford, 
near Bonchurch, in the Isle of Wight. No 
work of importance issued from the press 
during Tennyson's residence at Twickenham. 
The only poems published by him during that 
veriod were the ‘Ode on the Death of the 
Juke of Wellington,’ some patriotic poems 
in the /.raminer, and the sonnet to Macready. 
Mr. Cobbett (0.c., p. 55) says that the poet 
wrote ‘In Memoriam’ in the “house nearest 
Montpelier Chapel on the north side”; but 
this is a mistake, as ‘In Memoriam’ had been 
printed in May, 1850, several months before 
rennyson took up his residence at Chapel 
House. 

On 20 Avril, 1851, Tennyson's first child 
was born at Twickenham, but died the day 
of its birth ; and on 11 August, 1852, his son 
Hallam was born, his baptism taking place 
at Twickenham Church on 17 October fol- 
lowing. W. F. Pripeaux. 


Timotny Pont.—In the article on Timothy 
Pont in the * Dict. of Nat. Biog.’ the follow- 
ing appears :— 

**Cunninghame Topographised, by Timothy 
Pont, A.M., 1604-1608 ; with Continuation and Ilus- 
trations by the late John Robie of Cumnock, 
F.S.A.Scot., edited by his son, John Skelton 
Robie,’ Glasgow, 1876.” 

This is given as the title of a book, and it 
should read thus :— 

***Cuninghame, Topographized by Timothy Pont, 
A.M., 1604-1608, with Continuations and Illustrative 
Notices by the late James Dobie of Crummock, 
F.S.A.Scot. Edited by his son John Shedden 
Dobie,’ Glasgow, 1876.” 
_ There are here no fewer than eight errors 
in five lines. GS 


Coure’s ALMsHouses, LewisHam.—Colfe’s 
Almshouses, Lewisham, founded and endowed 
by the Rev. Abraham Colfe, a former vicar 
of Lewisham (1580-1657), are about to be 
demolished, the excuse being the insanitary 
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condition of the premises, which by an Act 
of Parliament of the year 1664 are vested in 
the Wardens and Society of the Leathersellers 
of London. It will be remembered that in 
1799 the Leathersellers’ Company, who have 
a hall in St. Helen’s Place, Bishopsgate, 
pulled down their ancient hall and the 
remains of the Priory of St. Helen, Bishops- 
gate, and erected on the site a new hall and 
the houses known as St. Helen’s Place. Mal- 
colm, who had apparently seen these remains, 
remarks in his ‘ Londinium Redivivum,’ pub- 
lished in 1812:— 

“We will suppose the monastery of St. Helen 
demolished, the materials disposed of, and the 
purchase of the site compleated by the Company. 
The architect tinds a foundation far superior to any 
their funds will supply, and therefore causes the 
basement walls with brick, and makes the pave- 
ment (ready for his purpose) serve as the floor for 
the New Hall. And thus far he acted wisely; for 
his work of 1567 became too ruinous and expensive 
for repair in 1707, was taken down and will be for- 
gotten. What remains to be said of the ancient 
erypt? That it would not have required repair for 
500 years to come. Had the enormous masses of 
fungous webs, which depended from the arches of 
this beautiful work, been carefully swept away, and 
the walls rubbed with a dry broom, the antient 
windows re-opened, the earth that clogged the 
pavements removed, and its other defilements 
cleared otf, these crypts, now scattered in piles of 
rubbish, would have formed a church how infinitely 
superior to forty I could name! 

“The regret with which I saw those slender 
pillars torn from their bases, and the strong though 
delicate arches sundered in masses, is still warm 
tomy remembrance. The angles were filled with 
white sand, a layer of earth, a layer of oak chips, 
one now lays ] before me. Six hundred years 
have passed since this wood was cut, and the mark 
of the axe is fresh upon it, and so on till the spaces 
were filled.” 

The last paragraph of this description 
seems to refer to the filling-in of the spandrels 
of the vaulting of the crypt. Jno. Hepp. 


J. C. Scaricer’s Booxs.—It might be use- 
ful to add to Dr. Leerer’s account (9 §S. ix. 
281, under ‘ Literary Finds at Melbourne’) of 
the discovery of a book with MS. notes by 
the elder Scaliger, that the Greek epigram 
there quoted may be seen in print on p. 7 (in 
the preliminary matter) of the 1574 edition 
of Julius Cesar Scaliger’s ‘ Poemata,’ with a 
heading to the effect that Scaliger was in the 
habit of writing it at the beginning of his 
books (“ Hos versus librorum suorum fronti 
Iul. Cwesar Scaliger* preeponebat ”). 

The lines are to be found under the same 
heading in the ‘Scaligerana Prima’ (p. 45 of 
the complete ‘Scaligerana’ in the inaccurate 
edition of 1685), with a French version by 


* “Semper preponebat,” ed. 1600. 


Sammarthanus and two Latin renderings, 
the latter of which is attributed to Joseph 
Scaliger. Two Greek iambic trimeter lines 
are also given, with the statement that Julius 
Scaliger usually put these as well at the be- 
ginning of his books. They are certainly less 
appropriate. 

The phrase in the first epi- 
gram is quoted near the end of J. J. Scaliger’s 
*Confutatio Fabule Burdonum,’ where a 
saying of his father containing an allusion to 
it is mentioned. 

The form of the epigram in the ‘Scali- 
gerana’ differs in one word from that given 
in Scaliger’s poems, and both vary in a few 
small details from that quoted by Dr. Lzerer 
from Scaliger’s autograph. The third line 
begins— 

*Hyv Sxadavov... 
It would be of interest to learn what other 
books can be similarly identified as having 
formed part of the library of Julius Cesar 
Scaliger. EpwarpD Bens ty. 
The University, Adelaide, 8. Australia. 


Toap as Mepictne.—With reference to Sir 
Kenelm Digby’s statement (ante, p. 272, s.v. 
‘Pin Witchery’) that “in the time of common 
contagion men used to carry about with them 
the powder of a toad, which draws the con- 
tagious air, which otherwise would infect the 
party,” Vogel (who, like John Ray, believed 
in assigning to substances those virtues and 
powers which had been proclaimed from 
accumulated experience) speaks of roasted 
toad as a specific for the pains of gout. 
Blind credulity taught the baking of the 
toad alive. The following is the receipt in 
Colborne’s ‘ Dispensatory * :— 

“ Bufo Preparatus.—Put the toads alive into an 
earthen pot, and dry them in an oven moderately 
heated, till they become fit to be powdered.”— 
Paris's ‘ Pharmacologia,’ 1833. p. 6. 

J. H. 


Biperorp Freeman following, 
from the Western Morning News of 21 Sept., 
may be worthy of preservation in the columns 
of & Q.’:— 

INTERESTING FIND AT BIDEFORD. 

An interesting find of some importance to the 
town of Bideford was made a day or two ago, when 
the town clerk (Mr. W. B. Seldon), in turning 
over some old papers in his office, quite accidentally 
discovered the ancient Roll of Freemen of the 
Borough of Bideford, the existence of which has 
often of late years been doubted. The document, 
which is a yard or so in length, and has attached to 
it a number of seals, is ina state of very fair pre- 
servation, and the writing upon it easily decipher- 
able. The record extends over a period of 44 years, 
and the first entry bears a date of exactly 116 years 


ago yesterday. The last entry was made in 1832, 
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and the names which the document bears include 
many of the ancestors of honoured families still in 
the neighbourhood. The entries are as follows :— 

» Sept., 1788 George Heywood, Wa. Smith, 
Wm. Hy. Hatherley, Stephen Wilcock. 

17 Sept., 1791— Walter Charles Heywood. 

6 Oct., 1791—Edward Turner, Geo. Launce, Wm. 
Mullings, John Palmer, Nicholas Brimacombe, 
Richard Eastman, William Saunders, Charles 
Hatherley, Richard Heard, Thomas Vicary, James 
Piper, John Richards, John Devey, Thomas 
Hancock, John Goodwin, Wm. Hoyle, Wm. Harpur, 
Thos. Loosemore. 

16 Jany., 1702—John Heard. 

14 Sept., 1792—John Clyde, Thos. Burnard. 

% Dec., 1794—John Cleveland. 

20 Sept., 1802—.James Kirkham (also Recorder). 

17 Sept., I808—Geo. Pawley Buck, Samuel John, 
Rev. Thos. Ebrey, Laurence Pridham. 

21 Sept., IS03—Philip Vyvyan. 

28 Aug., I806—John Willcock, the younger. 

2 April, I807—John Chanter, William Tardrew, 
Hogg. 

7 Sept., 18SO7—Thos. Vellacott, Moses Chanter. 

_6 June, 1810—Rear-Admiral Sir Rd. Goodwin 
Keats, Knight of the Bath. 

17 Sept., 18l0—John Mill, 
Handford. 

8 Oct., 1814—Robt. Hamlyn, the younger: Wm. 
Teer Hawke, Thos. Burnard, Wm. Callon, Joseph 
Hogg, Baller. 

6 Aug., 1816—Charles Carter. 

9 June, I8S17—Lewis William Buck. 

2 Aug., 1SI7—Edward, Lord Viscount Exmouth, 

30 Mar., ISIS—Richard Buck. 

7 Dec., I8SIS—Rev. Wm. Waller (clerk), Robert 
<ooke Hamlyn. 

14 Jan., I819—James Smith Ley. 

3% Feb., 1822—W =m. Collins Hatherly. 

25 Sept., IS22—Rear-Admiral Hy. Rd. Glynn, 

12 July, 1824—Francis Wm. Pridham. 

21 Sept., 1I824—Nathaniel Edward Burnard. 

15 Oct., 1827—John Jewell. 

5 Nov., 1827—Chas. Andrew Caddy. 

14 Jany., 1832—James Peard Ley, Wm. Hy. 
English Burnard, Thos. Ley. 


R. Barc tay-ALLARDICE. 


John Hogg, John 


Lostwithiel. 


Qutrics, 

We must request correspondents desiring in- 
tormation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


the last 
edition of the ‘ Reliquize Wottonianz’ are 
rinted a number of Sir Henry Wotton’s 
etters to Lord Zouche. These letters are 


full of mispriats, especially where foreign | 


words are quoted. I should be grateful for 
help in the elucidation of the following 
sentences. 
1. On 6 February, 1591, Wotton wrote of a 
ckage of books he wished to send to Lord 
Zouche (then at Altdorf), remarking that it 
was safer to send them by river 


“ because I understand it to be somewhat dangerous 
to venture a little packet with the Sura/au/, few 
being willing to trust them further, than with such 
great Carriages as they cannot well forget.””—P. 610. 

On 1 March he added that the books had 
been lying in the house of the merchant to 
whom he had entrusted them, 

“and waited there till his next sending up the 
River, because to commit them to the 7'ur/cut was 
dangerous. ’"—P. 630. 

The word misprinted Surt/cuf in one in- 
stance, 7'wrleut in the other, is evidently 
descriptive of land transport as opposed to 
river carriage, but I have not beea able to 
identify it. 

2. On 21 April, 1591, Wotton writes from 
Vienna of a book which he had asked the 
Imperial architect to lend him :— 

* His answer was unto me, that he had lent it out 
to a certain Italian, who was not as then in Vienna, 
but to return shortly, upon his tirst coming home 
he would ne iner garislich ingedan in, those were 
his very words. I renew’d the promise afterward 
by others means.”—P. 


'Can any one suggest what the architect’s 
|**very words” really were ! 

3. On 8 May, 1592, Wotton wrote of a 
severe edict of Clement VIII. against the 
| Jews in Rome, ordering their expulsion 
unless certain conditions were complied with. 
“A Proposition,” Wotton adds, “ scarce to be 
expected even in tempi santuscuorim, as the 
Hebrews say ” (p. 657). Can any one explain 
the phrase “tempi santascuorim”’? 

L. P. 8. 

Fatse QUANTITIES IN 
the classics were more quoted in Parliament 
than they are now, there is a story that 
Hume, in some protest against the lavish 
expenditure of Government, cited Cicero: 
“Non intelligunt homines quam magnum 
vectigal sit parsimonia,” making vectigal a 
dacty]. The immediate correction of the 
error by some member on the other side of 
| the House (? Canning) only served to give 
fume the opportunity of repeating the 
| sentence in more accordance with the rules 
of prosody. Whether it were Hume that 
made the slip, or Canning that pulled him 
up, is so much guesswork; but that the 
incident occurred I am certain. Perhaps 
some one who has better knowledge of the 
circumstance may be able to say where the 
story is to be found. Francis Krxe. 


_ 


TrousereD.”—What is the explanation 
of this word in R. L. Stevenson’s ‘An Inland 
Voyage, in the section headed ‘On the 
Sambre Canalised’? “ Even my pipe,although 
it was an ordinary French clay, pretty well 


|*trousered,’ as they call it, would have a 
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rarity in their eyes, as a thing coming from | 


so far away.” . R. M. Srracwan. 
Heidelberg, Germany. 

[Apparently it is an attempt to translate the 

French term culotter, applied to a pipe the bowl 

of which is coloured by use.] 


Porm sy H. F. Lyre.—Where can one find 
the full words of a beautiful poem on a naval 
otticer’s grave written by the Rev. H. F. 
Lyte, the author of the well-known hymn | 
“ Abide with me”? The poem to which I refer 
begins with the lines 

There is in the lone, lone sea 

A spot unmarked, but holy. 
The words have been set to music by Sir | 
Arthur Sullivan. They are not to be found 
in Lyte’s literary remains published by his 
decubier, Mrs. Hogg, in 1850. The poem is | 
of high merit, and not so well known as it 
deserves to be. Probably many of the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ would be grateful for 
its publication in full in these pages, which 
would be a sure way of saving it from 
perishing. PERTINAX. 


GERMAN VOLKsLIED.—It would be very | 
kind if a reader would send me on a postcard | 
the source of the German Volkslied :-— 

Es ist bestimmt in Gottes Rath | 
Dass Mann vom liebsten was Mann hat | 
Musz scheiden, ja scheiden. 
[ cannot remember whether it is by Heine 
or not. W. K. W. Cuary. 
Junior Carlton Club. 


Barbara Grant.—Mr. Saintsbury, in his 
preface to ‘Pride and Prejudice,’ says :— | 
“In the novels of the last one hundred years, 
there are vast numbers of young ladies with whom 
it might be a pleasure to fallin love; there are at 
least five with whom, as it seems to me, no man of 
taste and spirit can help doing so. Their names 
are, in chronological order, Elizabeth Bennet, Diana 
Vernon, Argemone Lavington, Beatrix Esmond, and 

Barbara Grant.” 
The first four, of course, are well known ; 
but who was Barbara Grant ? HELGA. | 
{She figures in Stevenson’s ‘ Catriona.’ } | 


Grorce WasuIncton’s Arms.—Can any of | 
your readers tell me what was George Wash- 
ington’s coat of arms? I am told it is still | 
to be seen on the tombs of his ancestors in | 
the north of England. Can any one inform | 
me where? P. A. F. STEPHENSON. | 

Neuchatel. 

‘Information concerning the Washington arms | 
will be found 4" 8, ix. 302; 7 S. vi. 494. Many | 
articles on Washington's ancestors appeared in the 
Sixth and Seventh Series. } 


“*Mucwomp.’—When was this term first | 


introduced into American politics? Accord- | 


ing to ‘The Century Cyclopedia of Names,’ 
it was not generally known in any sense 
before 1884, when it was applied to, and at 
once accepted by, the independent members 
of the Republican party, who openly refused 
to support the nominee (Blaine) of that party 
for the presidency of the United States. But 
in the Vorning Leader of 26 July, “S. L. H.,’ 
writing under ‘Sub Rosa,’ observed :— 
“The other day I saw this remark quoted from a 
leading article in the New Yor? Tribune, of 16 Feb., 
1877: ‘Listen! John A. Logan is the Head Centre, 
the Hub, the King Pin, the Main Spring, Mogul 
and Mugwump of the final plot by which partisan- 
ship was installed in the Commission.’ ” 
The Commission in question would have 


? 


| been that appointed by Congress specially 


to settle the presidential difficulty between 
Hayes and Tilden ; and the word mugwump 
in this relation would seem to have been in 
the original meaning from Algonquian 
nugquomp, a chief or leader "—given in * The 
Century Cyclopedia of Names. But it isa 
distinctly political use, and through it the 
present application of the term may be 
possible to be traced. POLITICIAN. 
[See 7% S. i. 29, 172; ii. 117, 177.] 


“Vine” Hicucate Roap.—Will any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly refer me to a 
work containing a history of the * Vine” Inn, 


Highgate Road, N.W. ! T. 


“ Enxcuisu.”— What is the now generally 


‘accepted derivation of “ ee Eng- 
x. C. 


lish”? 

fAngle-land. See ‘ Angle,’ ‘ England,’ ‘ English,’ 
in ‘ N.E.D.’) 

“Pearman”: “Pearweeps.” — Has any 
satisfactory solution been given of “ pear- 
main”? Dean Swift, in one of his letters to 
Pope, dated 20 April, 1731, has the following : 
“| suffer peach, and nectarine, and pearweeds 


'to grow in my famous garden of Naboth's 


vineyard.” What did he mean by “* pear- 
weeds”? G. C 
S : 
shall be glad to know 
the author of this poem, beginning 
“* Place there the boy,” the tyrant said ; 
“ Fix me the apple on his head : 
Ha! rebel—now ! 
There is a fair mark for thy shaft ; _ 
There, try thy boasted archer-craft ”: 
And hoarsely the dark Austrian laughed. 
S. J. A. F. 
[Stated in Nelson’s ‘ Advanced Reader’ to be by 
Baine, but no Christian name given. | 


Markuam's - Book. —In 1815 
Daniel Isaac, an itinerant Wesleyan preacher, 
wrote a book on ‘Ecclesiastical Claims.’ On 


| 
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p- 81 he makes some ill-natured remarks 
about Archbishop Markham, and, with the 
purpose of bringing him into ridicule, he 
adds, “ Though he...... has not favoured the 
Church with any religious publication, he 
has enriched the republic of letters with a 
spelling-book.” I do not find any mention 
of such a book. What wasit? W. C. B. 


_ Jenkinson.—Can any of your readers 
inform me where John Jenkinson was married 
about 1701? Are any of his descendants to 
be found, and where! So far as I can learn, 
he settled near Huddersfield for a quarter of 
acentury. He afterwards removed to London, 
where his daughters Mary (baptized 1702) 
and Hannah (baptized 1710) married respec- 
tively a Mr. King and a Mr. Newton. 
Watter J. Kaye, M.A. 


Pembroke College, Harrogate. 


Mancuet.—The old term “manchet” for a 
small loaf or rol! of fine bread is much dis- 
cussed in the Sixth Series; but I do not) 
remember to have seen any etymological 
explanation of it. Could it derive from Fr. 
manche, sleeve, as being easily portable in 
that mediveva! substitute for a pocket? The 
Cornish variant “mansion” might read | 
manchon. Leca-Weekes. 

[The part just issued of the ‘ N.E.D.’ says: “OF | 
doubtful origin. At Rouen, a ring-shaped cake of | 
bread (in ordinary Fr. called conronne) is known as | 
manchette, lit. * cut?’ (Robin, * Patois normand,’ and 
Littre, *Suppl.’), but this name (which may be of | 
recent origin) is obviously descriptive of shape, | 
while the Eng. word in early use denotes a certain 
quality of bread. The identity of sense with 
PAINDEMAINE, DeEMEINE, mainebread (see MAINE, 
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Tue ‘ DecaMERON.’— 

“Some day it may be necessary to bring before 

the modern public the almost incredible, but yet | 
indubitable, history of the negotiations and arrange- 
ments which were made by the State of Florence 
with the See of Rome in relation to the ‘ De- | 
cameron’ of Boccaccio."—W. E. Gladstone in the 
Quarterly Review, January, 1875. 
What was the nature of these “negotiations 
and arrangements”! and where does their 
“history” lie embedded? My information 
so far is limited to the following passage in 
my edition (1827, Firenze) of the work :— 

“I pontetici Paolo IV. e Pio IV. lo proibirono 
[the first edition of 1470); ma_essendosi i due 
Granduchi di Toscana Cosimo I. e Francesco I. 
interposti in tempi diversi presso i due altri 
= Pio V. e Gregorio XIII. onde ottenere la 
acolti di riprodurlo, fu questa accordata, purché | 


a. 
= 
= 
= 


venissero tolti, o modificati quei passi che |’ avean 
fatto proibire: in conseguenza di cid fu data la 
commissione ad alcuni Accademici di riformarlo, 
ed avendovi essi fatte molte correzioni e sop- 
pressioni, questo libro emendato in tal modo, tu 
stampato dai Giunti di Firenze nel 1573: e questa ¢- 
conosciuta sotto il nome di Ldizione dei Deputati.” 
Where can [ obtain an up-to-date list of 
all the editions, complete and incomplete ? 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Gwitum’s ‘Dispray or 
have been told that the first edition (1610) 
of the above work was compiled by one 
Bareham (?) about 1575, and should much 
like to know whether this is correct. Any 
information regarding it would be much 
appreciated. Cuas. H. Crovucn, 

5, Grove Villas, Wanstead. 


any reader say 
where copies are preserved of two rare Italian 
books on this subject, one by Scipio Chiara- 
monte, published in octavo at Cesena in 1675, 
and entitled ‘ Delle Scene e Teatri,’ the other 
by Motta Fabricio Carini, exact title un- 
known, but published at Guastella in folio in 
1646? Strange to say, neither the British 
Museum Library nor the library of the Royal 


Society of British Architects possesses — 


of either. 


Kisstnc Gates.—In the grazing district 
round Romney Marsh the swing gates placed 
on public footpaths across pastures (and so 
constructed as to allow persons to pass freely 
while preventing stock Sen straying) are so 
termed by some of the older local folk. Is 
the term used elsewhere in rural districts? 
and can any explanation be given of its 
origin ? Man or Kent. 

[The opportunity for osculation afforded when 
two people of opposite sexes pass through at the 
same time seems an obvious source of the name.] 


Armorial Beartncs.—Can any of your 
readers give me correct information on the 
following point? A pays for the privilege of 
using armorial bearings. B and C, his son 
and daughter respectively, are still members 
of his ect (though B has come of 
age), and are entirely dependent upon him. 
Can B or C wear the family crest on a ring 
without any additional fee ? ZETA. 


Seurre Dick Smiru.—Some time in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century there 
lived a rather well-known sporting man, said 
to have come from Suffolk, and known 
familiarly as ‘‘Squire Dick Smith.” I have 
not been able to unearth him, and should feel 


obliged for any scent of him. 
CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 
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Beplics, 
THE MUSSUK. 
ii. 263.) 


HAVING myself crossed a broad river on a 
mussak, may I give Mr. THOMAS my ex- 
perience of it? 

I was travelling with my husband in 1894 
in the Himalayas from Ley to Simla. After 
leaving Kulu we had very bad weather ; for 
a whole month we had deluges of rain, causing 
heavy floods, and washing away all the bridges 
and roads between Kulu and the Indus. It 
was impossible to reach any bridge over the 
Indus, which wasa swirling yellow flood, 22 feet 
above its normal level, and as wide as the 
Thames at Westminster. Our only means of 
crossing was on mussaks. Those we used 
were of bullock skins, shaven of hair, the legs 
cut off about the knees. The head was left, 
but carefully sewn up. The intlation was done 
by the mouth, through ore leg. When the 
mussak was fully inflated the end was turned 
down a few inches and tied tightly round 
with string. Across the mussak lay a native, 
who used a small wooden paddle with his 
hands, paddling with his feet on the other 
side. I curled myself up longside him and 
held him round his shoulders, and off we 
went. I candidly admit I was in a “blue 
funk,” as schoolboys say. When we were 
once launched on the tlood, the sensation 
was delightful ; the extreme buoyancy of the 
mussak (although so heavily weighted) took 
it to the top of every swirling wave. We 
were rushed down, the man paddling across 
for all he was worth, and landed about a mile 
down stream on the opposite bank. The 
river took a very sharp curve here, so the 
mussak men were enabled to reland only 
about three-quarters of a mile whence they 
started, and carried their mussaks back over- 
land. Our servants and all our baggage 
came across in the same way. We had twelve 
mussaks going for three hours to get all 
across. We were so delighted with the 
sensation that lower down the river my hus- 
band and I each got on a mussak and were 
addled about two miles down the Indus to 

laspore, our destination for the night. 

Frequently rafts are made by tying a small 
platform of tlat logs or a charpoy (erroneously 
called a “charpon” by Mr. Sandford) on the 
top of four to eight or more mussaks. This 
kind of mussak must not be confounded with 
the small hand mussak used throughout India 
by the natives. I have also seen it used in 
Morocco for carrying water, the neck of 
which (not the leg) is open, and is a goat-skin. 


The mussak for floating does not, in the 
ordinary sense of the words, support a 
swimmer, as the man sits or lies on it. I 
saw quite small children at Balaspore on tiny 
mussaks, which must have been skins of a 
smaller animal, paddling them most cleverly 
in the rapid stream. I think the person in 
India who gave the astonishing replies to 
Mr. Tuomas confused the word “swimmer” 
in his mind. The man sitting on the mussak 
and yet using his arms sail bende might be 
called a swimmer, and this “swimmer” could 
easily, while crossing a river, reinflate the 
skin by untying the leg, holding it very tight 
while blowing it out; and because the 
Assyrian sculptures do not illustrate this, it 
does not follow it was never done. I believe 
the correct spelling of the word is “ mussak.” 
Far from a mussak carrying only light 
parcels, &c., it carries, as I have told you, two 
persons of no light weight, my husband 
weighing nearly twelve stone. ? think the 
answer to No. 4 query is quite wrong so far 
as the Himalayas are concerned. would 
willingly send Mr. Tuomas a rough drawing 
of a mussak if he wishes for it. 
P. A. F. STEPHENSON. 
Neuchatel, Switzerland. 


Having lived many years in India, I am 
able to testify to the general correctness of 
the statements contained in Mr. J. R. Sand- 
ford’s letter. There is a misprint in the 
penultimate paragraph, where for “charpon” 
should be read charpoy, which means a four- 
legged bedstead. 

I do not think Mr. Tuomas’s other 
informant is wrong in saying that a person 
can learn to swim with a mussuk in three or 
four trials. It is not a question of swimming, 
but of floating ; and if a person has sufficient 
nerve to ‘*let himself go,” he could do this 
at the first trial, should necessity require it. 

The word is derived from the Persian mashk 
(not mashak, as in Yule), which means a goat 
or sheep skin, used for holding buttermilk or 
water. The English seem to have a difficulty 
in pronouncing sh before a consonant ; and 
similarly the person who carries the mussuk, 
the Lihishti, or denizen of Paradise, has been 
corrupted into the useful and necessary 
bheesty. W. F. Prrpeavx. 


Purcett’s Music ror ‘THe Tempest’ (10 
S. ii. 164, 270).—Personally I am very thank- 
ful to Pror. Cummincs for his contribution 
on this perplexing subject, as one of the facts 
he educes enables me to decide an important 
side issue. Hitherto all the editors of Dryden 
have taken it for granted that the anonymous 
and misleading “comedy ” of * The Tempest’ 
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published in 1674 by Herringman is nothing 
more than an amended copy of the Dryden- 
Davenant play of 1670. This was so com- 
Jletely Scott’s view that the version of ‘The 

empest’ given in his ‘Dryden’ is wholly 
taken from the later quarto. My contention, 
as first entered upon some few months back 
in Anglia, that the so-called comedy of 1674 
represented the book of Shadwell’s opera, 
can now be maintained beyond dispute. Pror. 
CUMMINGS points out that in 1680 Pietro 
Reggio published his “Song in the Tempest. 
The words by Mr. Shadwell,” commencing 
“Arise, ye subterranean winds.” As this 
song is printed in Act II. sc. iv. of the 1674 
quarto, it follows that that particular version 
of ‘The Tempest’ must undoubtedly be 
Shad well’s. 

I fail to gather from Pror. CumMMINGs’s 
statement whether he retains the impression 
that Reggio wrote the vocal music for ‘The 
Tempest’ of 1674. To me it hardly seems 
probable, as the celebrated lutenist apparently 
remained at Oxford, where he had settled on 
first coming to “oo until after the 
— there of his treatise on singing 
in 1677. 

Plausible as appear Pror. CummMines’s 
conjectures in support of his theory 
relative to the later date of Purcell’s 
‘Tempest’ music, they are based on un- | 
satisfying data. Failing some _ really | 
definite clue to the period of perform- 
ance, we are left to flounder in a puddle of 
surmise, and the best we can do is to pre- 
serve an open mind. In support of Pror. 
CUMMINGs’s contention, it may be advanced 
that the text of the anonymous quarto of 
1674 (otherwise the Shadwell opera) was 
reprinted in 1690. But, considering that the 
entire resetting of an old opera would ad- 
vance it to the category of new productions, 
it is | arp strange that theatrical annals 
are silent as to any such production. Beyond 
the existence of Purcell’s music, we have no 
evidence of any revival of ‘The Tempest’ 
from 1674 until the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century. 


One other point I advance with some trepi- 
dation, as the authority upon which I lean is 
none of the stoutest. Grove states that Locke | 
wrote the vocal music and Draghi the instru- | 
mental for ‘ Psyche,’ and that the former | 
published his quota in conjunction with 
his ‘ Tempest’ music in 1675. Of the correct- 
ness of this statement I can say nothing, not 
having the work to refer to; but it appears to 
me that if the preface cited from by Pror. 
CuMMINGs be common to both scores, Locke's 
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with Draghi, of the “tunes of the Entries 
and Dances,” refers rather to the ‘ Psyche’ 
than the ‘Tempest’ score. Those who have 
made a study of the French comédje-ballet 
will know how apposite the term “ entries ” is 
to that curiously composite form of theatrical 
entertainment. Hence it would be more fitly 
applied to an opera like * Psyche,’ possessing 
a French prototype and employing French 
dancers, than to a native-grown and more 
homogeneous production like ‘ The Tempest.’ 
I submit these reflections to Pror. CUMMINGS 
for what they are worth, and would fain ask 
him to re-examine Locke’s preface in con- 
nexion with the work, and see whether 
the reference to Draghi does not admit of this 
interpretation. W. J. LAWRENCE. 


OF A Gaot CHAPLAIN’ (10™ 
S. ii. 267).—So long ago as 1868, in the ‘ Hand- 
book of Fictitious Names, p. 188, under 


| pp. 226 and 208, the name of Erskine Neale 


was given as the author. See also Boase’s 
* Modern English Biography.’ 
THomas. 
This work originally appeared in Bentley's 
Miscellany, civea 1845, and was reissued in 
three volumes in 1847 by the same publisher. 
It isa purely imaginary record, though per- 
haps based on truth. Some of the scenes are 
laid in Suffolk, and some in Devonshire. The 
author was the Rev. Erskine Neale, rector of 
Kirton, an adjacent parish to Newbourne, 
and afterwards vicar of Exning, near New- 
market. The preface is misleading, as it 
purports to prove the book an actual record 
of facts, and there certainly is an air of 
vraisemblance. Jounx Pickrorp, M.A. 


In the ‘ D.N.B, (vol. xl. 141) this is included 
in the works of the Rev. Erskine Neale, who 
died in 1883, and Allibone also attributes it 
to him. 

At 9" S. ix. 449 I asked for the author of 
‘Stray Leaves from a Freemason’s Note Book, 
by a Suffolk Rector’ (1846), but no replies 
appeared. This last has been erroneously 
attributed to Dr. George Oliver (mainly be- 
cause issued by a publisher of the latter's 
works), but I think it was written by Mr. 
Neale, who held livings in Suffolk, and gave 
similar titles to his books, e.g., *The Life- 
Book of a Labourer’ and ‘The Note-Book of 
a Coroner’s Clerk.’ Notices of Mr. Neale’s 


books appeared at 6°" S. xii. 465 and 7 S. i. 


31, but no mention was there made of ‘Stray 
Leaves.’ W. B. 


[Reply also from W.C. B.} 
Parish DocuUMENTS : THEIR PRESERVATION 


allusion to his omission, by arrangement | (10 S. ii. 267).—Would it not be possible for 
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the various County and District Councils to 
offer to undertake the custody of all parish 
registers and records anterior to, say, 1850? 
They would be safer and much more acces- 
sible for reference than they arenow. Many 
Nonconformist bodies have also. records of 
considerable value, which might be cared for 
in the same way. Wa. H. Peer. 


It is to be feared that the question raised 
by West-Country Recror is one that more 
frequently exercises the mind of a student 
than a custodian, judging by my experience 
of these priceless parish memorials. 

The most satisfactory solution would be 
for the nation, or the various County Councils, 
to bear the cost of printing the registers and 
papers so far remaining unpublished, and 
then to deposit the originals of a whole 
diocese with the bishop, or wherever public 
safety and convenience could best be served. 
Or each incumbent might prepare a fair 
manuscript copy for everyday use and place 
the originals in safe deposit with his 
bankers. 

As a third and less satisfactory course, a 
baize-lined and air-tight zine box, made to fit 
within the church safe, is a good receptacle, 
provided the safe itself is built into the fabric 
of the church. 

In any case it should be regarded as the 
sacred duty of each rector to make at least 
one duplicate copy, with index, of his parish 
documents and registers. Each one thus 
doing a little would quickly reduce the moun- 
tain of work which now lies before the Parish 
Register Society, and with which that body 
cannot hope to cope in less than a century or 
two. Wa. JAaGcarb. 

139, Canning Street, Liverpool. 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND Duruam Famity 
PEepIGREEs S. ii. 268).—Mr. E. THIRKELL- 
Pearce will find a number of Durham pedi- 
grees in Surtees’s ‘ History of Durham,’ also 
in the proceedings of the Surtees Society. 
There is a later history of Durham, in 2 vols. 
quarto, name forgotten, which also contains 
pedigrees. May. 


Goprrey Hicerns (10% §. ii. 184, 276).— 
His publications on lunatic asylums and on 
Mohammed are duly entered in the notice of 
him in ‘ D.N.B.,’ xxvi. 369 ; see further 7 S. 
xi. 343. W. C. B. 


BacoN AND THE DRAMA OF HIS AGE (10™ 
S. ii. 129, 195).—It may be interesting to learn 
that the passage quoted by Mr. Lynn at 
7 S$. v. 484 from ‘De Augmentis,’ book ii. 
(1623), does not occur in ‘The Advancement 
of Learning’ (1605). Even when translated, 


it does not bear out the contention that Bacon 
treated the drama with contempt, as he says 
in the next two sentences :— 

“It Cplay-acting has been regarded by learned 
men and great philosophers as a kind of musician’s 
bow by which men’s minds might be played upon. 
And certainly it is most true, and one of the great 
secrets of nature, that the minds of men are more 
open to impressions and affections when many are 
gathered together than when they are alone.” 

In the ‘De Augmentis,’ book vi., Bacon 
says :— 

“Tt is a thing indeed, if practised professionally, 

of low repute; but if it be made a part of disci- 
pline, it is of excellent use. I mean stage-playing : 
an art which strengthens the memory, regulates the 
tone and effect of the voice and pronunciation, 
teaches a decent carriage of the countenance and 
gesture, gives not a little assurance, and accustoms 
young men to bear being looked at.” 
Bacon then gives an account of the effect of 
good acting in the case of Vibulenus, once an 
actor and afterwards a Roman soldier. Bacon, 
therefore, had a very high idea of the capa- 
bilities of the drama. 

The reference to the “musician's bow” in 
the first extract is reminiscent of Hamlet's 
remarks to the players with regard to the 
pipe ; and in the second extract the reference 
| to the carriage of the actor is not unlike the 
Shakespearean lines :— 

As in a theatre the eyes of men, 

After a well-graced actor leaves the stage, 
Are idly bent on him that enters next, 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious. 

Then we have Bacon stating in the ‘ Ad- 
vancement’ that dramatic poetry is “ history 
made visible, for it represents actions as if 
they were present, whereas history represents 
them as past "—surely sufticient evidence that 
Bacon had a high idea of the power of dra- 
| matic work. 

Next, as to poetry, he says: “ For the ex- 
| pression of affection, passions, corruptions, and 
customs we are beholden to poets more than 
|to philosophers’ works”; and he again tells 
‘us that poetry is one of the three ‘ godly 
fields,” with observations concerning the 
“several characters and tempers of men’s 
natures and dispositions ” (‘ Advancement ’). 

In face of these quotations it is idle to 
maintain that Bacon did not appreciate the 
work possible to poetry and the pron No 
man knew its value better than did Bacon. 

GEORGE STRONACH. 


Fotk-tore (10*" S. ii. 149, 231).—I live 
by what remains of Chiswick Ait, which, in 
defect of a few piles, is being rapidly washed 
away. Not long since there was a consider- 
able storm, including thunder, lightning, and 
torrents of rain. The next day after this 
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merely scores, but thousands of fish, besides 
an eel or two, the whole of which had but 
recently died ; so fresh, pure, and brilliant 
were their skins that one might have thought | 
them still living. They varied from about | 
six inches to rather more than a foot in/| 
length, and comprised roach, dace, and the 
like. Inquiring of my amphibious neigh- 
bours what was the cause of this destruction, 
I was told that * the storm killed them, as it 
often does.” Thus it seems there is a common | 
belief that storms are fatal to other creatures 
than the snakes mentioned in the ‘ Pro- 
verbi Italiani’ of Pescetti. I was, in addi- | 
tion, told that a boy (some said two boys) 
was drowned in sight of my place through his 
over-eagerness to take some of the thunder- 
smitten fish out of the Thames. O. 


the ebbing tide bore past my house not | 


Tuomas Beacu, tue Portrarr Panter 
(10 §. ii. 285).—Dorset folk must be glad 
to hear that Beach is to be kept in memory 
by the mural brass now in All Saints’, Dor- 
chester. May I, as an old Durnovarian, 
suggest that the present would be an oppor- 
tunity to learn the whereabouts ef some of 
the most important works of this excellent 
painter? Pace Mr. Hincame, I should say 
that the fine mezzotints which exist after 
Beach will probably prevent his being for- 

otten, to say nothing of the picture of 
Voodfall in the National Portrait Gallery. 
I remember to have seen at Shute House, 
Axminster, the seat of Sir E. Pole, Bart., a 
numberof full-length family portraits strongly 
recalling Sir Joshua wd Many other 
examples are doubtless known to readers of 
*N. & Q.” of which I should be glad to get 
particulars if possible. J. J. Foster. 

Offa House, Upper Tooting, S.W. 


of the title-pages and the signatures, a set of 

which (after my father’s death) I sent to the 

museum at Stratford-on-Avon in September, 

1873. Lucy Toutmry Sita. 
Oxford. 


Rocer Casement (10 §. ii. 309).—The 
present Consul Casement is also Roger Case- 
ment, and is, [ believe, an Irish gentleman, 
He probably could throw light on = —- 


“Daco” (10™ 8, ii. 247).—This word, which 
is supposed to be a corruption of Diego, is 
defined by the ‘ N.E. D.’ as “a name originally 
given in the South-Western section of the 
United States toa man of Spanish parentage ; 
now extended to include Spaniards, Portu- 
guese, and Italians in general.” It is very 
commonly used by sailors, who are wont to 
divide all seamen into the following classes : 
Dutchmen, Dagoes, Niggers, and White Men. 
Under ‘‘ Dutchmen” are included Norwe- 
gians, Danes, Finns, &c.; while ‘* Dagoes” 
comprise Spaniards, Portuguese, Italians, 
&e. T. F. D. 


It is perhaps worth mentioning that Dago 
is a corruption of Diego, which, in its turn, 
is a corruption of Santiago, St. James, patron 
saint of Spain. J. MacMIcHaet. 

(St. Swirutn quotes Farmer's Dictionary of 
Americanisms,’ to the same effect as the ‘ N.E.D."} 


DESCENDANTS OF WALDEF OF CUMBERLAND 
(10 §, ii. 241, 291).—Mr. D. Murray Rose 
writes, “As Duncan de Lascelles had a 
daughter and heir, it vould be interesting to 
trace her subsequent history.” I presume he 
refers to Christiana, daughter of Duncan, 
whom William Briwerre bought the ward- 
ship and marriage of in 1211-12. I suspect 


at this time she was an only child and pre- 
SHAKESPEARE Avrocrarn (10 §. ii. 248). sumptive heiress, but a few years after a 
—The so-called “ Shakespeare’s own Prayer- hesther was born and upset this arrangement 
Book” (1596), discovered by Partridge, of | unless the contingency had been provided for, 
Wellington, in 1864, was sold by that book- as William Briwerre had the wardship of the 
seller in the autumn of 1865 to Mr. Rothwell, boy also. This was Thomas de Lascelles, and 
of Sharples Hall, Bolton-le-Moors, for 300/. in 1226 William Briwerre, before his death, 
I am not aware that it has again come into transferred him over to the custody of the 
the market. Bishop of Chichester until of age (‘ Rot. Litt. 
The autographs excited much interest at Claus.,’ p. 161). He was still a minor in 1231 
the time. My father investigated the history (‘Exe. e Rot. Fin.,’ i. 209). 
of the volume as far as possible, and made a| Thomas de Lascelles succeeded to a moiety 
critical examination of the signatures, stating of the barony of Windsor (‘Test. de Nevill,’ 
and discussing the question in several papers , p. 246) in right of his mother’s mother, and 
—notably the Zmes of 2 November, and he married the daughter and heir of William 
Standard, 18 November, 1864 (see, too, a note | de Irby. These three ladies all bore the name 
by the late Sam. Timmins in the Birmingham of Christiana, a very favourite one in those 
Post, 14 November, 1864), also the Birmingham | days in the north of England. Thomas died, 
Journal, 17 December, 1864, 4 March and I believe without issue, about 1260, and his 
25 November, 1865. Photographs were taken _ widow survived a later husband, Robert de 
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Brus, and died s.p. in 1305. From the after 
descent of his estates it does not look as if he 


left any lineal descendants, or his sister | wif, meaning ** wisdom ” ; 


We also know (2) that place-names are not 
derived from abstract substantives, such as- 
nor (3) are words 


Christiana either. According to Nicholson | like vite, a fine, likely to be combined with 


(‘ Hist. of Cumberland,’ ii. 449), Thomas’s wife 
had a daughter, Arminia, married to Thomas 
de Seaton ; but this match has a very sus- 
picious Tudor-pedigree look about it. 

A. 5. 


Westminster. 


WESTMINSTER Scuoot BOARDING - HOUSES 
(10S. ii. 127, 275).—I have heard that there 
was another noted boarding-house for West- 
minster School, kept by Mrs. Packharness 
at the beginning of the last century. In 
‘Compton Audley ; or, Hands, not Hearts,’ an 
old novel by Lord William Lennox, published 
in 1841, the supposable date of which is 1815, 
occurs the following illustrative passage :— 

**Priddie, who had been at Westminster with 
him [7.e., Ravensworth], seconded the nomination, 
and reminded him of the time when at Mother 
Pack’s, the Dean’s- Yard dame (we speak it not pro- 
fanely, for a better creature never existed), they 
had mourned over the dead body of Julius Cvsar, 
and had strutted and fretted their hours in Norval 
and Glenalvon.”— Vol. i. 255. 

An old friend of mine, now no more, told me 

that in his time, about 1809, the school was 

filled with Byngs, Pagets, Russells, and 

Lennoxes. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Wirnam (10S. ii. 289).—It is the old story 
of being asked to make bricks without straw. 
I have frequently been asked to explain 
place-names, and my experience is that the 
querist invariably withholds as much infor- 
mation as he can—I mean information of a 
useful kind. 

Before being expected to work out the 
etymology, we want «a// the necessary pre- 
liminary information. It is necessary to 
know the pronunciation; whether it is %th- 
ham or Wit-ham: whether it varies; whether 
all the places thus spelt are pronounced 
alike ; and whether the pronunciation is the 
same now as it always was. But, far more 
important than this, we must also be told 
the old spellings, as found in old records ; as 
a rule, no spelling later than 1200 is of much 
use. Until these are supplied, no wise man 
would attempt the task. 

Some things we do know beforehand. 
These are (1) that most Celtic etymologies 
are absurd, and that, under pretence of 
adducing Celtic forms, writers say anything 
they please. Where does this precious quith, 
with the sense of “separating,” come from ? 
Is it meant as a ridiculous and impossible 
travesty of the Welsh gwahan, separation ? 


him,a home. It stands to reason that fines 
do not live in homes of their own. Of course 
“Wita’s home” is a likely answer, because 
Wita is a known name; and A.-S. Witan-ham. 
would give Wit-ham regularly. 

Watrer W. SKEAT. 


The name of the Lincolnshire river Witham 
in early records is Wuna, Wyna, Wyma; the 
villages of North and South Witham were 
also called Wyna or Wyma; the river rises- 
in those parishes. Witham-on-the-Hill, near 
them, was always Witham, but it is in a 
different watershed ; how the river and its- 
source-parishes came to acquire their neigh- 
bour’s name is hard to imagine, except that 
that name suited better to local usage as 
our language evolved. Probably the deriva- 
tion of Witham-on-the-Hill had to do witb 
“ white.” ALFRED WELBY. 

26, Sloane Court, 8. W. 


This is the surname of an old Yorkshire 
family, pedigrees of some of whose branches 
are in Dugdale’s ‘ Visitation, Surtees Soc. ; 
see also 9 S. xii. 149. Persons of this name 
owned property in Drypool (now in the city 
of Kingston-upon-Hull), on part whereof was 
built a street called simply “Witham.” 

W. C. B. 


The origin of this name has already been 
discussed in ‘N. & Q.’ See 8 8. viii. 144, 
178, 234, 314 ; ix. 173. 

Everard Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 

[Dr. Forsuaw refers to the account of Witham 
in the Essex volume of the ‘ Beauties of England 
and Wales.’] 


Crstosanus (9 S. xi. 149).—Mr. Warp 
will find this hateful method fully explained 
in Grotefend’s ‘Zeitrechnung’ and Riihl’s 
* Chronologie.’ P. CANDOVER. 

Basingstoke. 


CARTER AND FLEETWOOD (10 ii. 268).— 
According to ‘Sepulchral Reminiscences,’ 
by Dawson Turner (list of individuals buried 
in St. Nicholas’ Church, Great Yarmouth), 
Nathaniel and Mary Carter died childless. 
Nathaniel died in 1722, aged eighty-seven. 
Turner says his wife was youngest daughter 
of General Ireton, but as Ireton’s widow 
married General Charles Fleetwood in 1652, 
and Mary Fleetwood’s age is given in the 
marriage allegation, 19 February, 1677/8, as 
‘*about twenty-three,” this is obviously in- 
correct. R. W. 
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Morat STanparps or Europe (10 S. ii. | of the rupture of a long-standing engage- 
168, 257).—I can only say that my own ex- | ment between two respectable young folk 
yerience, and that of every one whom I have | of the working class, which arose from the 
1eard mention the subject, is that a distinct | refusal of the girl to comply with the de- 
racial difference does exist between the lying | mands of her lover. He was almost as 


of people of Teutonic type and of those in 
which Keltic or pre-Keltic characteristics 
have the upper hand. The imagination of 
the former seems to be less ready than that 
of the latter. Stolid misstatement for the 
sake of personal advantage is often the be- 
setting sin of a typical Englishman, Fleming, 
German, or but, if his brain 
is normal, he rarely adds the picturesque 


mendacity of a livelier type of mind to this | 


sordid vice. 

As to the illegitimate birth- rate: does a 
large number of illegitimate births neces- 
sarily suggest that much lying has been 
done! Is it to be assumed that in nearly 
every case a pledge has been given, and 
broken! Inherited tendency, differences of 
social surroundings, and differences of tra- 
dition, including some most pernicious folk- 
beliefs, all intluence moral statistics in 
complicated fashion. 

The Catholic Irishman of rural Ireland 
sets an example of purity which should make 
the rest of mankind blush for its transgres- 
sions. But to some degree, beyond doubt, 
he is helped by his circumstances. His 
priests, who insist on his learning the funda- 
mentals of his faith, train him rigidly in the 
right way, while public opinion enforces this 
teaching, and enforces it with severity. 

On the contrary, in England, where the two 
sexes associate very freely, a great number 
of young people receive no definite drilling 
in their ostensible religion and moral code. 
Though they know what is conventionally 
the right thing, even the girls often hear 
Rabelaisian conversation. Then, in addition 
to this laxity, comes the influence of super- 
stitious survivals. 

In spite of popular education many young 
women do still believe that when love-spells 
— on the eves of certain holy-days 
1ave resulted in a waking-vision, or a dream, 
showing the man fate has allotted to the 
inquirer, marriage must certainly follow. 
Hence a promise on the part of the wooer is 
not required : destiny will see to it that he 
becomes the husband of the girl. 

Again, in Mid-England at least, ancient 
tradition is strong in asserting that a man is 
a fool who ties himself to a woman in igno- 
rance. He should give no promise until he 
knows all the conditions to which the promise 
relates. Even men of good repute may hold 
this belief. Some few years since I was told 


j}ment was, | 


| unhappy as she was at the thought of break- 
ing with her, but he could not be persuaded 
by her, or by her employers. to forego what 
he claimed as just and right in such a serious 
matter as a contract for life. This sentiment 
is no doubt kept in being by the few cases 
of gross deception through which wretched 
women bring tragedy into men’s lives. 

The clergy of the Church of England and 
Dissenting ministers alike seem ignorant of 
| what ahold certain archaic customs still have 
on “civilized” minds. Some years ago the 
attention of one of the bishops was drawn to 
‘the dangers which might arise from certain 
surviving remnants of paganism. His com- 
believe, that it was “very 
curious ” such superstitions should still exist ; 
but I have never heard of any action being 
taken to root them out. | 4 


The reports of the Consuls-general—the 
Blue-books—often afford instructive infor- 
mation on this point. Although I was to some 
extent already aware of the fact, yet I was 
surprised, in the perusal of a consular report 
from Italy about the year 1883-4, to find 
that such a high (sexual) morality prevailed 
over the large area embraced by the report. 
Every town, large and small, was reported 
upon, and almost without exception the 
comment was—I am speaking not of the 
great cities, but of the provincial towns— 
either “the morality here is high,” or “the 
morality here is very high.” Those who have 
access to the Blue-books of this period will, I 
think, by referring to them, be able to bear 
me out. Another very instructive source is, 
of course, the ‘Annual Detailed Report of 
the Registrar-General for England, Scotland, 
and Ireland,’ with regard to illegitimate births, 
&e. About the time alluded to (the approxi- 
mately exact figures remain indelibly fixed in 
my memory) the worst county in England for 
illegitimate births was Shropshire with eighty 
in every thousand. In Scotland Banffshire 
came first with a hundred and twenty in 
every thousand. In Protestant Ireland—i.e., 
the North—they were fifty in every thousand, 
and in Ireland Celtic and Catholic as low as 
three and five only in every thousand. I do 
not remember how Wales stood at that time, 
if, indeed, the returns for the Principality were 
given at all. J. Hotp—eN 


GaMAGE (10% §,. ii. 249).—There was an 


inquiry for Capt. William Dick Gamage, of 
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the Honourable East India Company, at 


(10% i. 329, 396, 473, 511; 


7 S. v. 87, to which no reply was given, but | ii. 234).—In vol. iv. of the * Antiquarian 


from it Mr. Dewar may learn further par- 
ticularsof him. Everarp Home CoLemMan. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Ruves or Curistran Lire ii. 129, 
255).— The words quoted by Mr. GEorGE 
Ancus from chap. xxiii. of ‘The Wide, Wide 
World’ are taken from Charles Wesley’s 
hymn, written in 1762. In the ‘ Wesleyan 
Hymn-Book’ it appears in two verses of eight 
lines, but in some others in four verses of 
four lines. The first three verses only are 
given in ‘The Wide, Wide World.” I quote 
at from the ‘ Wesleyan Hymn-Book ’(No. 318) : 

1. A charge to keep I have, 

A God to glorify ; 

A never-dying soul to save, 
And fit it for the sky. 

To serve the present age, 
My calling to fulfil; 

O may it all my powers engage 
To do my Master’s will ! 


2. Arm me with jealous care, 
As in Thy sight to live: 
And O Thy servant, Lord, prepare 
A strict account to give. 
Help me to watch and pray, 
And on Thyself rely, 
Assured, if I my trust betray, 
I shall for ever die. 
Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 

“A charge to keep I have,” &c., is a very 
well-known hymn of Charles Wesley's 
(‘Primitive Methodist Hymnal, No. 373. 
London, 1882). Surely it might stand on its 
merits as one of his, rather than as being 
quoted in that egregious child’s story ‘The 
Wide, Wide World” which Dr. John Hill 
Burton takes in his ‘Book-Hunter’ for a 
typical book which “the Bishop ”—greediest 
of his described readers — could not get 
through, even after five attempts. ‘his was 
the only book he confessed himself baffled by. 
I am away from books, and so cannot give 
page in Burton. IBAGUE. 


The lines which are quoted by Mr. Ancus 
as fron ‘The Wide, Wide World,’ a book 
which, fifty years ago, was almost as popular 
as ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ form part of a hymn 
by Charles Wesley, which is included in many 


collections of hymns. Years ago the hymn 


was in special favour in Dissenting meeting- 

places, used every Sunday ; and at weekday 

and camp meetings was almost certain to be 

heard, sung with a fervour and vigour seldom 

known nowadays. 
Worksop. 

[Replies also from E.G. B. and Mr. E. B. SAVAGE. ] 


'and Topographical Cabinet,’ 1808, under the 


heading of ‘Ifley Church,’ occurs a letter 
which is described as in “ the epistolary style 
of the reign of Henry VIII.” It was from 
Kateryn Wells, Prioress of Littlemore, to 
John Fettiplace, Master of Queen’s College, 
Oxford :— 

Rigut REVERENT AND WorsHIPFULL MasTER,— 
I recommend me unto you as a woman unknowen, 
desyring to here of yowr good prosperite and 
welfare, the which I pray Allmighty God to pre- 
serve to hys pleasur. The cause of my wrytyng to 
your mastershippe at this time is this: hit is so, 
that Master Walrond bequethed unto the pour hows 
of Lityllmore, as I understand, xx». yff hit wold 
like your mastershyppe to be so good frend unto 
your powr beyd-woman, off the foreseid plays. Wer 
moche bound unto your mastershyppe, for we had 
neur more nede of helpe and comfort of soche jentyl- 
men as ye be that [sic] we have nowe ; for I under- 
stand ye be a syngler lou’ of relygus plaeys. Y pray 
God that ye may longe continewe to Giodds plesur, 
he have yow in hys kepyng eu" more. Amen. 

By yowr beyd-woman dame, 
KaATERYN, Proress of Lyttylmore. 
Cuas. F. Forsnaw, LL.D. 


Baltimore House, Bradford. 


‘Prayer FoR INDIFFERENCE’ (10% ii. 
268).—The rococo style of this poem has 
perhaps caused it to lose its favour in the 
eyes of modern anthologists, though it was 
highly thought of in the eighteenth century. 
Mr. McGovern will find it in Pearch’s ‘ Col- 


lection of Poems,’ 1770, i. 298, as well as in 
Campbell’s ‘Specimens of British Poets’ and 
in Locker’s ‘ Lyra Elegantiarum.’ The author 
was Frances, daughter of James Macartney, 
who had married in January, 1747, Fulke 
Greville, son of the Hon. Algernon Greville 
and grandson of Fulke Greville, fifth Lord 
Brooke. Mr. Fulke Greville, who resided at 
Wilbury in Wiltshire, was educated at Win- 
chester, and in 1765 was appointed Envoy- 
Extraordinary to the Elector of Bavaria, 
and minister to the Diet of Ratisbon. He 
was the author of a book which was published 
anonymously in 1756, called ‘Maxims. Cha- 
racters, and Reflexions: Critical, Satyrical, 
and Moral.’ This book excited the scorn of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and Horace 
Walpole, but Boswell thought it was entitled 
to more praise than it received. In writing 
it Mr. Greville was assisted by his wife, who 
figured in it under the character of Flora. 
She had several children, the most celebrated 
of whom was Mrs. Crewe, the beautiful Whig 


hostess. Mrs. Greville died in 1789. 
W. F. Pripeavux. 


Heacuam Parisu Orricers 8, ii. 247). 
—Is Mr. HoicompBe INGLEBY quite correct 
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in stating that “the need for parish con- 
stables has long ceased to exist”? I trow 
not; for I am aware that they still fill a very 


useful position in every village in this locality. | 


The Parish Councils are obliged to recom- 
mend a man annually from a list of those 
qualified to fill the office, and the man so 
recommended, if approved by the magis- 
trates, is bound to serve. His duties consist 
in carrying out the work of a police con 
stable at any time that ofticer may be absent 
from the village, either on his beat or on 
holiday, and also personally communicating 
with the coroner and empanelling a jury in 
cases of sudden death or suicide. He has in 


his possession a pair of handcuffs and an | 


ofticial staff. Our parish constable here died 
recently, and within a week or two of accept- 
ing his oftice his successor had, in the absence 
on holiday of the police constable stationed 
here, to take a drunken man to the 
lock-up and summon coroner and jury to 
hold an inquest on a man who was acci- 
dentally killed. The oftice of parish con- 
stable is certainly no sinecure in many 
villages. Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Mr. Hotcompe INGLEBy seems to infer 
that the overseers at Heacham only appoint 
the parish constable in accordance with 
ancient custom, and that it is merely a 
survival of an old-time usage. Such, how- 
ever, is not the case. There is still in 
existence an Act of Parliament, which is 
rigidly enforced in this and other neighbour- 
hoods, whereby it is essential that a certain 
number of honorary special or parish con- 
stables shall be sworn in as such in October 
of every year. 

Mr. INcLesy would be interested in the 


article on ‘Constable’ in the ‘ National | 


Encyclopedia, and I draw his special atten- 
tion to 5. 6 Vict. c. 109, stat. 1 & 2 William IV. 
e. 41, and the 83rd section of the Municipal 


Reform Act; also the Act 5 & 6 William LV. | 
ce. 43, and 1 & 2 Vict.c. 80. I had a note on 


this subject at 8" S. vi. 488. 
In connexion with Pindars, Way-Wardens, 
Dyke-Reeves, &c., the custom obtains to the 


present day throughout the whole of England, | 


and in a few weeks’ time one will scarcely 
get hold of a newspaper without seeing some 
account of the different Courts Leet having 
holden their meetings for the election of the 
officers in question and many others. 


Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 
Baltimore House, Bradford. 


Font Consecration (10% §. ii. 269).—The 
form for the benediction of a font is printed 


lguatd in the ‘ York Manual, Surtees Society, 
| vol. Ixiii. pp. 10-16. W. C. B. 


| The ritual for the benediction of a font 
may be seen in Maskell’s ‘ Monumenta 
Ritualia Anglican,’ edition of 1846, 
vol. i. pp. 13-21. Epwarp Peacock. 


In reply to Q. W. V., I may state that 
there is no such ceremony as the “consecra- 
tion” of a font. The font is not consecrated, 
but the water for baptism is blessed. The 
blessing takes place on Holy Saturday and 
on Whitsun-eve, during the ceremony known 
as the “ Blessing of the Font "—though the 
font itself is not blessed. For full informa- 
tion, vide ‘The Liturgical Year’ (Passiontide 
and Holy Week; Holy Saturday, morning 
service), by Dom Prosper Guéranger, O.S.b., 
Abbot of Solesmes. Should this water, how- 
ever, not be available, there is a special 
“blessing” to be found in the Roman Ritual 
for use extra tempus. See ‘Rituale Romanum,’ 
under the heading “ Benedictio Fontis Bap- 
tismi, extra Sabbatum Pasch et Pentecostes,,. 

cum aqua consecrata non habetur.” B. W. 


I do not think Q. W. V. can do better than 
consult the *Cwremoniale Episcoporum’ for 
a description of the ceremony of consecrating 
a font. Joun Hornson MATTHEWs. 

Monmouth. 


The benediction of the font will be found 


in Mabillon’s ‘Vetus Missale Gallicanum,’ 
c. 25, p. 362. J. HotpeN 


Hoty Marp or Kent S. ii. 268).—We 
have an engraving by Taylor from the picture 
by A. Tresham, published by Bowyer in 1796. 

| The size is 11 in. by 8 in., and the price 5s. 
Wuirenouse & JAMEx. 
| 49, Knightsbridge, S.W. 
See ‘Richard Masters, Parson of Aldyngton, 
1514 to 1558,’ by A. D. Cheney, in Journal 
of the British Archwological Association, 
| April, 1904, pp. 15-28. 
Herbert SoutuHaM. 
Innellan, Shrewsbury. 


If your correspondent will turn to vol. ii- 
», 609 of ‘Granger’s Wonderful Museum,’ 
pe 1804, he will find a long account of 
Elizabeth Barton, born at Aldington, Kent, 
in 1505, and for some time a menial servant 
to a farmer there. She was subject to 
hysteric fits, and the priests set her up as 
a person inspired by the Holy Ghost, which 
she was foolish enough to believe. The Holy 
Maid and her accomplices were tried for 
high treason at the Court of Star Chamber, 
where they confessed the whole trick. 


Accordingly the Court ordered them to suffer 
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‘They were all draw 

the place of execution on sledges, where the 

Holy Maid was burnt, and the four monks 

were hanged and quartered. No portrait 

is given. Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray.—./—Man- 
dragon. (Vol. VI.) By Henry Bradley, Hon.M.A. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


Tuk double section of vol. vi. of the * New English 


Dictionary’ issued under the supervision of Mr. 
Bradley supplies a considerable initial instalment 
of the important letter W/. It includes, we are 
told, 3,175 words with 12,855 illustrative quotations. 
Attention is drawn by the management to the fact 
that it includes an unusual abundance of words | ‘ 
derived from names of persons and places, such as | 
on, &e.; and it is stated 
that make, ** with its unparalleled variety of shades 
of meaning and multitude of idiomatic uses,” occu- 
pies a rather larger amount of space—over eleven 
pages—than has hitherto been accorded to any 
single word, the nearest approach to it having been 
found in Go. There is a profusion, hitherto unex- 
ampled, of words from Oriental, African, and 
South American languages: Greek is principally 
represented in scientitic terms, and there is a 
large percentage of law terms, such as mainour, 
mainprize, maintenance, malice, mandamus, and 
mandate, Under Macaron/ in its primary sense of 
a wheaten paste and its transferred significance of 
a species of exquisite, an anticipatory incroyalile, 
a full history is given. J/acaroni as an article of 
diet is first mentioned by Ben Jonson in * Cynthia’s 
Revels,’ 1599, where it is coupled with other 
luxuries such as «uchouies. It is then lost sight of 
for half a century. Of the Macaroni and Theatrical 
Magazine, 1772, a work of extreme rarity, devoted in 
art to the doings of the exquisite so named, we 
nave copies, and we have also vol. ii. of “Caricatures, 
Macaronies, and Characters, by Sundry Ladies, 
Gentlemen, Artists, &c.,” 1772, with numerous 
designs of macaronies. In connexion with this 
word should be studied macaroon, a species of 
sweet cake. .Vachine has many senses, from the horse 
by means of which Troy was captured, or the frame 
from which in Greek tragedy the god spake, to the 
“very pulse of the machine” in Wordsworth. 
Mackerel is frequently employed in English in its 
French sense of panderer, but no hint of derivation 
can be supplied. The first use, by Lydgate in 1500, 
of the word acrocosm is due to a mistake, ** micro- | 
cosm” being intended. Acentury age before the 
word is used in its right sense. Vad in its various 
meanings supplies material for an excellent essay. 
A full history by quotations is supplied of the 
change in the use of Madam, employed ** with 
progressively extended application.” Under mad- 
ding attention is drawn to a quotation by Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden, anticipating that of the 
**madding crowd” familiar in Gray’s ‘Elegy.’ 


Madcira is used in association with other wines. 
Shakespeare is —_— for “ A Cup of Madera, and 
egge,’ ‘1 Henry IV.,’ 


a cold Capons i. ii, 128 


is often in English used independently 
‘of a governess. 

Much interesting conjecture is advanced in con- 
nexion with the origin of madiga/. The origin of 
maelstrom is shown to be Dutch, and not, as has 
hitherto been supposed, Scandinavian. We would 
have had a quotation from Mr. Swinburne for 
Menad. Mrs. Radcliffe in 1797 uses maestro. Maf- 
Jicking first appears in 1900 in the Pa// Gazette, 
‘and Mayia in the Times in 1875. A valuable history 
is supplied of magic and magician. Magic lantern 
is and so early as 1696 Magnaniino » has a deeply 
interesting history. We fail to tind ** magnanimous 
Goldsmith” among the quotations, and know no 
reason for its presence but its popularity. Wag- 
nate, we are surprised to hear, is not in Jobnecs 
or Todd. It is used by Lydgate i in 1430-40. Gabriel 
Harvey and Spenser anticipated Shakespeare in 
the use of magnifico. We should scarcely say that, 
except dialectically, maid (sense 1) was now used 
only in arch or playful sense. Charles Kingsley, 1872 
has: “ Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be 
clev oe.” U nder’ Mailed appears, with the date 1897, 

‘mailed fist.” One use of maim appears in no 
previous dictionary. A pleasant illustration of the 
use of mai is found in “I maun cross the main, 
my dear.” The main in games of hazard is of 
obscure history. The explanation given is from 
the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica.” Under Maintenance: 
no fresh light is cast upon cap of maintenance. The 
term is first encountered in the ‘ Digby Mysteries,’ 
1485 —, is thought to be derived from 
Majorca. .Vajor in army use derives from serge(a)nt- 
major. An explanation why major-gexcral is in- 
ferior to lieutenant-general is supplied. Among the 
innumerable compounds of mcale-up claims 
attention. .Masle for male appears in legal use in 
England until the seventeenth century. —Va/inger, 
to pretend illness, is obscure in origin. Under 
Malkin, Mall, and Manciple much that deserves 
study may be found. An interesting article on 
Mandragon is left uatinished. With the conclusion 
(not at hand) of the letter the work jwill 
appear within measurable reach of termination, 
Ss me WW being the only letters of primary import- 
ance with which no progress has been made. 
Writing now in advanced years, we are disposed 
to envy those before whom the entire work will be 
placed ready for use. These constitute. of course, 
the immense majority of those now alive There 
are none the less those to whom the privileges of the 
majority seem enviable. 


The Taming of the Shrew ; Julius Cesar ; Pericles: 
King Henry V.; <All’s Well that Ends Well: 
Othello; King Lear ; The Tempest. (Heinemann.) 

E.cut further plays have been added to Mr. Heine- 
mann’s “ Favourite Classics" edition of Shake- 
speare, the cheapest and best in its line that has 
been published. In noticing these it is fair to make 
amends for past ignorance, and say that whereas, 
as we supposed (anfe, p. 299, col. 2), no one alive 
could have seen * Titus Andronicus’ on the stage, 

Mr. Pickford states that the play was mounted by 

Ira Aldridge, the African Roscius, and adds that 

he has seen in a shop window an oil painting of 

Aldridge as Aaron. We fancy that this appearance, 

wherever it took place, must have been in one of 

the altered versions of Ravenscroft or others. 
The plate to ‘The Taming of the Shrew’ pre- 
sents Mrs. Charles Kemble (better known as Miss 

De Camp) as Katharina. This part she played at 
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Covent Garden in 1810 and again in 1813.—‘ Julius 
Cwsar’ supplies a good likeness of Macready as 
Brutus, in which he first appeared in 1836.—John 
Cooper in full armour is depicted in the plate to 
* Pericles. —‘ King Henry V.’ is illustrated from a 
yhotograph of Mr. Lewis Waller as the King.— 
n the case of ‘All's Well that Ends Well’ no 
recent representation has been seen, and the plate 
of Helena presents Mrs. Macklin in the character. 
We suspect an error here. No record of any per- 
formance of Helena by Mrs. Macklin exists. Miss 
Macklin, a quite different person, played it at 
Covent Garden, 29 November, 1762, and again 
3 December, 1772 
the portrait. Other famous exponents of the part 
were Mrs. Pritchard, Peg Worttingten, and Mrs. 


Jordan.—’ Othello” shows Henderson, the Bath | 
Roscius, as a most cultivated and Beethoven-like | 


Moor. —A plate to * King Lear’ includes among 
other characters Mrs. Cibber as Cordelia.—In ‘The 
Tempest’ Miss Priscilla Horton (Mrs. German 
Reed) is a most feminine Ariel. This shows 
her presumably in Macready’s revival of ‘The 
Tempest, October, 1838. The contrast between 
her and the latest exponent of Ariel could not 
well be greater. 

Great Masters. Edited by Sir Martin Conway- 

Part XXV. (Heinemann.) 


How many parts of this noble and satisfactory | 


production are yet to be issued we know not. No 
announcement of any further part appears on the 

N g, however, about the present number 
a conclusion is reached or is approximate. 


cover. 
hints tha 


We can but await events, content, for our own | 
he venture should be indefinitely pro- | 


From no other series of reproductions have 
received so much delight, and none can be 
ted as equally representative of what is best in 
the art of some four centuries. Vandyck opens out 
the latest number, being represented by his portrait 
of the painter Snyders from the collection of the Earl 
of Carlisle. Snyders and his wife are frequent 
subjects of the brush of Vandyck, and many por- 
traits of them arein England. The present picture, 


which is said to belong to the painter’s best time, 
suggests strongly Vandyck's treatment of King 
Charles L, and some space ia devoted in the 


comment to the resemblance. Both tenderness | 


and dignity are depicted in the face. From the 
National Museum of Stockholm comes Boucher's 
*Triumph of Venus.’ This, which is probably the 
masterpiece of the gallery, is one of Boucher’s most 
beautiful and characteristic works, and vindicates 
the raptures of modern criticism. What is best 
and most imaginative in eighteenth-century illus- 
tration is fully exhibited. The faces of Venus and 
the Nereides are exquisite, and the floating figures 
of the Cupids are beyond praise. One of the very 
latest purchases of the Trustees of the Berlin 
Museum is the ‘ Ascension,’ attributed—probably 
rightly—to Giovanni Bellini. It is a strange and 
striking work, in which the central figure, forming 
by its delicacy and pallor a striking contrast with 
those entering or quitting the emptied tomb, is very 
weird and unearthly. Among those who might be 
conceived to have been influenced by the picture 
is William Blake. From the Hague Callery comes 
one more portrait of Helena Fourment, Rubens’s 
second wife, perhaps the best of his models. Her 
ripe beauty, threatening but not yet reaching 
exuberance, is superbly shown, and the work is a 


She is probably the subject of | 


| fascinating specimen of a kind of portraiture in 
which the painter had no equal. 


BookskELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 

Mr. BLackwe.t, of Oxford, has issued two parts 
of a catalogue of educational books, the first being 
devoted to classical literature, the second to modern 
history, mathematics, &c. The ‘Oxford Prize Com- 
positions * for 1904 are included. 


Mr. Richard Cameron, of Edinburgh, has Drum- 
mond’s ‘Scottish Arms,’ 188], Lyndsay’s 
‘Ancient Heraldic Manuscript,’ edited by Dr. 
Laing, 1879, 3/. (this is a beautiful facsimile of the 
original of 1542; there are 183 pages of arms of 
the ancient nobles and families of Scotland): the 
Library Edition of Scott, 1829-32, 41 vols., calf gilp, 
6/. 6x. ; a complete set of the Scots Magazine, 17: 


32s.: ‘The Poems of William Dunbar,’ 1834-65, 
scarce, 2/. Ss. 6/. Under Edinburgh we find the 
Courant, 1770 to 1868, some years wanting, S/. 10.. ; 
Weekly Journal, 1828-31, 16s. 6d. : and * Edinburgh 
in the Olden Time,’ 63 views, large folio, 18s. 6/. 
(published at Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
eighth edition, is 45s.: original edition of Johnson's 
* Dictionary,’ with all the fierce definitions, after- 
wards suppressed, 2 vols., large thick folio, calf, 
iSs. Lindsay's * Coinage of Scotland,’ contain- 
ing many hundred examples, 1845-68, scarce, 24s. ;. 
and ‘Illustrations of Scott's Works. complete set, 
13 vols., folio, 3/. 3«. (published at 13/. 13s.). There 
are also an early copy in plaster of Chantrey’s bust, 
in best condition, 25. ; and * Reminiscences of the 
Monks of St. Giles’ (an Edinburgh literary club), 
2 vols., IS8S8-9, very scarce, 2/. 15s. 

Mr. William Downing, of Birmingham, has a 
Kelmscott Rossetti's ‘Hand and Soul,’ choicely 
| bound by the Birmingham Guild, 1895, 5s. : a 
complete set of first editions of * Fors Clavigera,’ 
4/. 4s.; also second edition of ‘The Stones of 
| Venice,’ 4/. 15s. Goupil’s series of royal and 
| other biographies, 10 vols., royal 4to, scarce, is 
| 31/. 10s. ; * The Greville Journals,’ 8 vols., Svo, 7/. 7s. : 
a remarkable collection of the pamphlets on 
George IV. and his Ministers and Queen Caroline 
written by Hone, and illustrated by Cruikshank, 
bound into 7 7 


7 vols., very rare, 7/. 7x.; De Musset’s 
‘(Euvres Completes,’ 11 vols., 4/. ; Caultield’s 
‘Portraits,’ 4/. the “Tudor Translations,” 
38 vols., scarce, 32/.; Stevenson’s * Works,’ com- 
plete, 34 vols., scarce, 38/. (this contains biblio- 
graphy by Prideaux); a real tirst edition of ‘ John 
| Inglesant,’ 3W. Lecky'’s European Morals,’ very 
| searce, 1869, 2/. 10s.; and an original edition of 
| Thackeray’s ‘ Essay on Cruikshank,’ 1840, 1/. 10s. 
Mr. Francis Edwards has issued Part I. of an 
| American catalogue. This is well classitied. Under 
| Voyages of Discovery we notice a fine copy of 
| Acosta, 1604, 7/. 10s.: Anzi, an Italian collection, 
1691-2, rare, 1/.; Benzoni, 1590, I/. 5s.; Bellin’s 
‘Atlas,’ 2 vols., 1764, 2/. 10s. ; *‘ Bibliotheca Ameri- 
cana,’ 1789, 2/. 15s. : Bowen's ‘ Atlas,’ 1752, 3/. 10s. 


Burney's ‘Chronological History of Voyages.’ 1803- 
1817, 7/. ; Cook's ‘ Voyages,’ official edition, 6/. 15s. ; 
Hakluyt, original edition, 1589, 24/. (a tine copy, 
complete; there are also other editions); Van- 
couver, 1798, 8/. 10%.; Thevenot, 1696, 10/. Other 
names are Charlevoix and Churchill. Under Natural 
History are vols. i. to iii. of ‘The American 
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Academy of Arts and Sciences,’ 1785-93, price 3/. 
(this is very scarce) ; Audubon’s ‘ Ornithological Bio- 
sraphy,’ 1831-9, 7/. 15s. ; Bates’s *‘ Naturalist on the 

iver Amazon, 1/. Gs. (Mr. Bates, during his absence, 
1848-59, collected over 14,000 specimens) ; Denton’s 
*Moths and Butterflies of the United States, 
Chicago, 1899, 24/. : George Edwards's ‘ Uncommon 
Birds,’ 1743-64, 6/. ls. ; * Orchid Album,’ 11 vols., 
15. (published at 56/.); and Wilson's * Ornithology,’ 
21. Under North American Indians and Pre- 
historic Remains of Man in North America is a set 
of the Anthropological Institute, 1863-1901, 50 vols., 
2. 

Mr. A. Fehrenbach, of Shetfield, has a rare folio | 
Milton, 1697, Gs. s., and some interesting Bibles, 
including the scarce 1541 Bible, illustrations mostly 
from Holbein, price 4/. 10s. (the Ashburnham copy 
sold for 8/.); also the Cromwellian, 1658, price 35s. 
Other items include an original set of Punch, 1841-86, 
10/. 7s. 67. ; * Sir Thomas Lawrence,’ Goupil edition, 
4/. 14s. 6d. (pub. 8/. net); Landseer, with notices by 
J. H. Barrow, 1832, l4s. 67. (cost 4/. IGs.); set of 
*Annual Register’ to ISI6, 2/. 12s. 6/.: R. H. 
Froude’s ‘ Remains,’ edited by Keble aud Mozley, 
4 vols., cloth, 1838-9, scarce. 2/. Ss. ; the Riverside 
edition of Emerson, 11 vols.. 19%. ; Dickens's ‘ Child’s 
History of England, 1852-4, searce, 25s. first 
editions of ‘American Notes’ and ‘A Tale of Two 
Cities’: and ‘Vanity Fair Album,’ 1869-75, 35s. 
(pub. 16/. 16s.) There are a number of works on 
pottery. 

Mr. Macphail, of Edinburgh, has in his new 
catalogue the rare first edition of ‘Guy Manner- 
ing, Edinburgh, 1815. This is beautifully bound 
by Riviere, price 20 guineas. There are also a choice 
copy of Slezer’s ‘Theatrum Scotivw,’ 1814, 6/. 6s. ; 
a set of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
also of the Scottish Geographical Magazine ; and a 
copy of ‘The Portfolio of the National Gallery of 
Scotland,’ with introduction by the Duke of Argyll, 
with 40 photogravures, 1903, 5/. 18s. 6d. It is noted 
that this is the first occasion on which a work of the 
kind has been issued. Among other items are a 
set of Blackivood, and George Eliot's works, choicely 
bound, 8 vols., 3/. 3s.; and many of interest under 
Mary, Queen of Scots, the Highlands, Aberdeen, 
and Art. There are also a number of coloured 
plates, portraits, and views. 

The catalogue of Messrs. Maggs, of the Strand, is 
full of valuable items. We can mention only a few: 
Bailey’s ‘Festus,’ 1839, with autograph letter, 
3/. Tx. 6d.; ‘Ingoldsby,’ Bentley, 1840-7, 18/.; first 
editions of Browning; Bullen’s ‘ Lyrics of Old 
English Poetry, 15/. ; tirst editions of Byron ; and 
the excessively rare first edition of ‘Sartor Re- 
sartus,’ M4/. l4s. Under Cruikshank there is a 
collection of proof etchings, 21/.; Ireland’s * Napo- 
leon,’ 1828, very rare, 30/. 10s, ; and * The Omnibus,’ | 
1842, 19/. 19s. The catalogue is also rich in Dickens | 
items. These include a complete set of first editions, 
67 vols., bound in full morocco, 285/., and a set of 
the larger works, first editions, 30/.; ‘Sunday 
under Three Heads,’ 1836, 11/. 1ls.; and ‘ Sketches 
by Boz,’ 3 vols., uncut, 1836-7, 36/. Other items are 
Doves Press Publications, 21/.; Goupil’s Series, 
90/. : first edition of Keats's ‘ Lamia,’ 1820, 72/. 10s. ; | 
set of Lever’s works, 150/.; original drawings by 
Phiz, 1844, 27/7. 10s.; complete set of Scott, first 
editions, 1814-32, 95/. ; and the rare privately printed 
edition of ‘The Cup,’ by Lord Tennyson, 3/. Most 
of the works are in choice bindings. 


Messrs. James Rimell & Son, of Shaftesbury 
Avenue, have Foster's ‘ Alumni Oxonienses, 1500- 
1886,’ 4/. 12s. 6¢. ; Bryan's ‘ Dictionary of Painters 
and Engravers,’ half-morocco, 1886, 60/.; a third 
edition of Burns, 1787, 4/. ; an extra-illustrated copy 
of ‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ 1810, 
5/. 2s. Gd. ; Chaucer, black-letter, very rare, Adam 
Islip, 1602, bound in crimson morocco by Riviere. 
13/.; Dickens’s novels, all first editions, 1837-70, 
12 vols., calf gilt, 19/7. 10s.; first edition of ‘The 
Christmas Carol,’ 3/. 3s. ; there are also many other 
first editions of Dickens. ‘The Edinburgh Re- 
viewers,’ 14 vols., is 1/. 15s. (published price 9/. 16s.) ; 
Pierce Egan’s ‘ Sketches,’ 5 vols., 1823-9, very scarce, 
/. 9s. ; extra-illustrated copy of Davies’s * Life of 
Garrick,’ 1808, 6/. 5s.: Boswell’s * Johnson,’ Mac- 
millan, 1900, 150 portraits inserted, 8/.; Kelmscott 
Press *‘ Poems of Shakespeare,’ 9/. 9s., also Herrick, 
2/. 12s. id. ; La Fontaine's ‘Les Amours de Psyche 
et Cupidon,’ Paris, 1791, 10/. : ‘London Cries,’ ¢ire. 
1700, 4/. 4s.; a handsome illustrated copy of Mac- 
ready'’s ‘ Reminiscences,’ edited by Sir F. Pollock, 
1875, 5/. 5s.; Thomas More's ‘ Utopia,’ Basle, 1518; 
6/. ; Prynne’s * Histriomastix, the Players’ Scourge.’ 
1663, 6/. Gis.; ‘ Reynolds,’ by Claude Phillips, 108 
additional portraits, 1894, 13/. 15s.; an extra-illus- 
trated copy of Sandford’s ‘ Genealogical History of 
the Kings of England,’ 1677, 5/. 15s. 6d.: besides 
other very interesting items. 


Mr. James Roche, of New Oxford Street, opens 
his catalogue with a life-size portrait of Thackeray in 
crayons by Goodwyn Lewis. This is in a handsome 
gilt frame. The price is 100 guineas. There is also- 
a set of the publications of the Arundel Society, 
1849-97, price 240 guineas. There are a number of 
books on India and the East, also Arctic expedi- 
tions : collections of tracts at moderate prices ; and 
naval and military works. To mention a few in 
the general list, we find Layard’s * Nineveh,’ 2 vols., 
royal folio, 1849-53, 3/. 12s. 6d. (it was published at 
20 guineas): and another scarce book, the ‘ Le 
Brun Gallery,’ 12/7. 12s. Hogarth, 18 parts, oblong 
folio, in wrappers, as issued, 1795, is 2/7. 10s. ; 
Chauncy’s * Hertfordshire,’ 1700, rare, 5/. 18s. 6d. : 
Picart’s * Religious Ceremonies,’ 1736, 3/. 3s. (cost 
40/.); and Boydell’s ‘Shakespeare Gallery,’ 14 
guineas (published at 200 guineas). 


Messrs. Sotheran have a number of interesting 
works under America, Arctic, and Orientalia. There 
is a copy of ‘Hakluytus Posthumus’ which in- 
cludes Smith’s very rare map of Virginia, 1625-6, 
44/.: a complete set of the Oxford Historical 
Society, 10/. 10s.: ‘Architectural and Archo- 
logical Reports,’ 1850-86, a choice set, 9/. 9s.: the 
very scarce 1820 edition of Bewick, 12/. 12s, : 
Gould's ‘Mammals of Australia,’ 1845-63, very scarce, 
42/.; Byron's ‘Works,’ illustrated with Finden’s 
plates, 10 vols. 4to, 19/7. 19s. Under Costume is ‘ Le 
Costume Historique,’ par Racinet, Didot, 188s, 
31/. 10s. Under Cruikshank much of interest is tu 
be found. There is a copy of Clutterbuck’s ‘ Hert- 
fordshire,’ 27/. 10s.; Holbein’s ‘Portraits,’ 1812, 
S/. 8s,; a complete set of the Harleian Society’s 
Publications, scarce, 3¥.: the Genealogist, edited 
by George W. Marshall, 12/. 12s. ; La Fontaine, 1762, 


3., very scarce. Ina long list relating to Greater 
| London we tind Pugin and Rowlandson’s ‘ Micro- 


cosm,’ Ackermann, 1811, 28/. 10s. There is a list of 
valuable autograph letters of actors, artists, and 
authors. A letter of Byron's to William Bankes 
mentions that Newstead is sold for 140,000/., 
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+ sixty to remain in mortgage on the estate for 
three years. Rochdale is also likely to do well— 
so my worldly matters are mending.” The price of 
the letter is IS’. 18s. But the gems of the collection 
are the relics of Lord Byron and Miss Chaworth. 
A long description of these was given by Mr. 
Buxton Forman in the Atheneum of June 11th last. 
Mr. Forman has no doubt as to their authenticity. 
They have also been submitted to Mr. Murray, and 
a letter of his attesting their genuineness accom- 
panies them. The price Messrs. Sotheran ask is 

Mr. Sutton, of Manchester, has a large collection 
of books on Africa and America, also on Cheshire, 
Lancashire, and Wales. There is a copy of Pitt- 
Rivers’s ‘ Works,’ in 7 vols. dto, privately printed, 
1883-1900, including ‘Primitive Locks,’ * Exca- 
vations in Cranborne Chase,’ &c., tl. 6». : a collec- 
tion of old Army Lists ranging from 1767; Bur- 
ton’s ‘Arabian Nights,’ 1897, 8/.; Beaumarchais’s 
*La Folle Journcée ; ou, le Mariage de Figaro,’ first 
edition, 1785, 8/. 8. : Blackwood from commence- 
ment to IS9, 152 vols.. newly bound in half-calf, 
1. : Gleeson White's English Lilustration: The 
Sixties,’ 1/.: a set of the Statistical Society, Man- 
chester, 3/. lds. ; and Fielding and Smollett, Gosse 
and Henley’s editions, 1898-1901, the twenty-four 
volumes bound in half-calf, 1. 

Mr. Thomas Thorp, of Reading, has Ackermann’s 
*Country Seats,’ 1830, 10/. 10s. ; Villault’s Africa,’ 
1670, 12mo, scarce, 2/. 2s.; Allibone, 1878, 2/. IS8«. : 
Matthew Arnold’s * Works,’ 15 vols., 7/. 17s. 6. 
(this issue is out of print), also *Empedocles on 
Etna,’ 1852, a fine copy, only 100 printed, 3/. 10s. ; 
Stokes’s Australia,’ 1846, 3/. Barclay’s ‘Ship 
of Fools,’ 1874, 3/. 3s.: first edition of ‘ Vathek,’ 
1786, 1/. l6s.; Ashmole’s * Berkshire,’ 1719, very 
scarce, 10/. 10x. There are a number of interesting 
items under Bewick, including a collection of chap- 
books and early juveniles, 73 vols. : 10/. 10s. There 
is a copy of Boileau, large ‘fg ver, 2 : vols, folio, 1718, 
4/. 4x. First editions occur o avengro, and second 
of ‘The Bible in Spain,’ *The Romany Rye,’ and 
*The Zincali.’ There is an interesting collection 
of Civil War tracts. Under Costumes is * Le 
Moniteur de la Mode,’ 1847-69. This contains hun- 
dreds of large coloured fashion plates. A first 
edition of De Foe’s ‘ Fortunate Mistress’ is 1]4/. 14s. : 
Dibdin’s Bibliographical Decameron,’ 9/. a 
genuine first edition of Jesse's ‘ London,’ 7 
scarce, 2/. 15s.; a first edition of * Vanity Fair,’ 
IS48, 5/. There are a number of French books, and 
a series of ‘Shakespearian Engravings,’ Boydell, 
1808. 

Mr. Voynich, of Shaftesbury Avenue, continues 
his short catalogues, full of rarities, as —_ 
Among many of interest we note Sophocles, 1518, 
3. Xenophon, 1516, 5/. 5s. ; Plutarch, 161s, 
l5«. : Sir Thomas Herbert's ‘ Travels,’ 1638, 6/. 6s. 
(the last part relates how “ Madoc ap Owen 
(;wyneth discovered America above three hundred 
years before Columbus”; no copy of this is in the 
tritish Museum); Nostradamus, 1563, 1/. lx. and 
*Reformation der bairischen Landrechte,” 151s, 
winted on vellum, 25 guineas. There is a good 
ist of English plays. These include the rare 
tirst edition of ‘ The Spightful Sister,’ by Bailey, 
1667, 2/. 2s. : John Banks’s *‘ Vertue Betray'd,’ 1682, 
2. 10s. (in the dedication is an interesting reference 
to Shakespeare) ; Henry Carey's ‘The Honest 
Yorkshireman,’ 1736, l/. ls. (acted for one night 


only at Drury Lane: “The company after one 
night’ s acting was suddenly interdicted, and the 
House shut up”): Cavendish’s (tirst Duke of New- 
castle) ‘The Humorous Lovers,’ 1677, 5. 5s. ; Con- 
greve’s ‘Way of the World,’ first edition, 1700, 
2/. 10s.: and the extremely rare first edition of 
Otway’s * Alcibiades,’ 1675, 5/. 5s. Much to interest 
may & found under Italian Literature, Morality 
Plays, French Literature, Japan and China, 
Astrology, &c. 

Messrs. Henry Young & Sons, of Liverpool, send 
us another of their interesting catalogues. There 
ms a splendid set of Pennant’s — 1776-1801, 4to, 

; Bridges’s ° Northampton,’ 1791, 15/. Lis. ; Jack- 
‘Shropshire Word-Book,’ 5/. 5s. ; a complete 
set of the Yorkshire Parish Re; gister Society, 
12 vols., half-vellum, 5V. 15s. (these range from 1538 
to 1812): Blometield’s ‘Norfolk,’ 9. l5s.; ‘The 
Sepulchral Brasses in Norfolk and Suffolk,’ 1839, 
6/. Gs.: Grose’s * Antiquities of Ireland,’ 1791, 
1s. 6d. ; and Cox’s Derbyshire Churches,’ 3/. 3s. 
The Dickens items include some interesting letters. 
In one of these Dickens apologizes for cuttin 
friend in the street, and, explaining, says: te 
own father used to tell me that I passed him con- 
stantly.” In another to Clarkson Stanfield he 
writes, on 27 February, 1845, ** My Missis says that 
we dine at 5, not half past, otherwise it is a struggle 
and bustle to reach the theatre in time.” Other 
Dickensiana ae tirst edition of * Pickwick,’ 5/. 5s. ; 
* Grimaldi, 3/. 10s.: ‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’ 2/. 10s. ; 
‘Oliver Twist,’ 5/. 15s.; and Pailthorpe's etchings 
to ‘Oliver Twist,’ 38s. Under Liverpool occur a col- 
lection of squibs, election addresses, and early 
playbills, 1769- 2/. 10s. ; and Herdman’s iews,’ 
1650-1800, 2/. Other entries include Spenser's 
‘The Faerie Queen,’ 1611, 10/. 10s. ; another copy, 
1617, 10/. 10s, ; Ovid's * Metamorphosis, 1632, 4. 4s. ; 
Quinsonas’s * Margaret of Austria,’ Paris, 1860, 
3 vols., full levant morocco, 4/. 4s. ; Montalembert’s 
* Monks of the West,’ 1861-79, 3/. 15s. ; and many of 
the Arundel Society's publications. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special atiention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
in parentheses, | after the exact 
reading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ** Duplicate.” 

W. H. J. (“ Audience Meadow ”). — Appeared 
ante, p. 208. No answer received. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—-Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “‘The Pub- 
the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, E.C. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES (NOVEMBER) 


(Continued from Second Page.) 


RARE BO BOOKS. 
MR. W. M. VOYNICH 


Has exceptional facilities for binding these. His 
large Stock, fully indexed, can be seen at 68, 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, PICCADILLY CIR- 
CUS, LONDON. He deals principally in Incu- 
nabula, Bindings, Shakesperiana and English 
and French Literature up to the Eighteenth 
Century. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, 
LONDON, W. 


CATALOGUES NOW READY. 
INDIA, CEYLON, and BURMA. 16 pp. 
ALPINE BOOKS. 4 pp. 

AMERICA — Discovery, Exploration, and 


North American Indians. 72 pp. 


REMAINDERS of STANDARD MODERN 
BOOKS, &c. 64 pp. 


Gratis on application, 


BERTRAM DOBELL, 


Ancient and Modern Bookseller, 
54 and 77, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


CATALOGUES issued Monthly. Post free 
to Bookbuyers. 

Mr. Bertram Dobell has always on hand a large 
and varied stock of interesting books, including 
First Editions of Ancient and Modern Authors, 
Old English Books, Americana. First Editions of 
Works in all branches of Literature. 


RICHARD CAMERON, 


Antiquarian and General Bookseller 
and Printseller, 


1, SOUTH ST. DAVID STREET, EDINBURGH 
(Opposite the Scott Monument). 


Scottish Literature History, Topography, 
Family History, Poetry, Drama, 
Fine Arts, &c. 


Ca taloques sent free on application, 


H. H. PEACH, 37, BELVOIR STREET, 
LEICESTER, ISSUES CATALOGUES OF | 
MANUSCRIPTS, EARLY PRINTING, AND 
INTERESTING BOOKS 
POST FREE TO COLLECTORS. 
NO. 6 CONTAINS 
FINE ENGLISH MSS., CHRISTINE DE 


PISAN, INTERESTING INCUNABLES, | 
ELIZABETHAN AND SEVENTEENTH- 
CENTURY LITERATURE, 
HERALDIC AND GENEALOGICAL MSS,, 
CROMWELL AND CIVIL WAR. 


THOMAS THORP, 
Second-Hand Bookseller, 
4, BROAD STREET, READING, and 


100, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES 


FROM BOTH ADDRESSES. 
| LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


B. H. BLACKWELL, Bookseller, 
50 & 51, Broad Street, Oxford. 


| No, 92. SECOND-HAND BOOKS in all DEPART- 
| MENTS of SCIENCE. from the LIRRARIES of the late Sir HENKY 


ACLAND, Kart.; the jase Dr. W. A. GREENHILL; and other 
| Private Sources. 1455 N 


IN PREPARATION 


| CATALOGUE of the FIRST PORTION of the 


LIBRARY of we late F. YOKK POWELL. Bsq Kegius Professor 


of Modern History in the | niversity ot Oxford sometime President 
of the Folk-Lore Society. coniprising his Collection of Kooks on 
Folk-Lore, English Literature Art, Music, Science, Sport and 


‘Travel.Jmany with his beautifui Signature and baving Anuotations 
in his handwriting. 


*,* 100,000 Volumes of New and Second-hand Books in stock. 
Lists of wants will receive immediate attention. 


FIRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
Including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth, 


Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Leech, 
Rowlandson, Xc. 


THE LARGEST AND CHOICEST COLLECTION 
OFFERED FOR SALE IN THE WORLD. 


Catalogues issued and sent post free on 
application. 
BOOKS BOUGHT. 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 


27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & 


W. M. THACKERAY’S 


His knowledge ef human nature was supreme, and his 
ut as human beings with a force and a truth which has not, I think, been within the 
iglish novelist in any period.”—ANTHONY 


“Ido not hesitate to name Thackeray first. 
characters stand « 
reach of any other Ei 


Autobiograpby. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS. 


TROLLOPE on English Novelists in his 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION. 


18 VOLS. LARGE CROWN &vo, CLOTH, GILT TOP, és. BACH. THR 13 — ARE ALSO SUPPLIED IN SET, 


CLOTH BINDING, 


GILT TOP, 


This New and Revised Edition comprises Additional bse and hitherto Unpublished Letters, 
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